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YOU NEED SEAL-O-SAN’S NON-SLIP FINISH 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions on offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by America's leading 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 
university coach and high school coach 
alike. It is yours for the asking. Send for 
your free copy — today. 





Huntington Laboratories 
Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me your free Seal-O-San Basketball Digest 
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UNDER THE NEW RULES, players travel up and down the court 
at a furious pace. The team that can outspeed its opponent—wins. 
Obviously, reserves must be kept at peak strength—and in the 
“pink of condition.’’ How can it be done? 

The answer is simple. Put a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor. 
For a Seal-O-San finish is made for speedier play. It provides 
100% sure-footing. It permits a player to pivot, pass, dribble, 
or shoot without skid or fall. It helps prevent those accidents that 
often keep your best players on the bench 


Incidentally, a Seal-O-San finish is not expensive. Your own players 
can apply it. And it is economically maintained by simple sweeping 
—seldom does it require scrubbing. 


Get all the facts about Seal-O-San today. Try it on your gymnasium 
floor. Then notice how it gives your team added speed—enough 
to turn doubtful games into brilliantly won victories. 


/he HUNTINGTON => LABORATORIES /nc 


Denver HUNTINGTON.INDIANA —roronro 


SEAL-O-SA 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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J ig ) For more than half a century Louisville 

fj Slugger bats — designed by leading 
professional ball players—have been 
the overwhelming choice of champion 
hitters everywhere. Hillerich & Bradsby 
now offers six special Big League auto- 
graphed models—styled for college 
and scholastic hitters. Equip your team 
with bats that inspire confidence! Avail- 
able in models No. 125 as illustrated 
or models No. 40 in either light mahog- 
any or saddle brown finish. Write for 
our 1938 bat catalog. 


FREE TO COACHES 


BASEBALL: "Famous Sluggers of 1937" will be ready for dis- 
tribution in a few days. Send for as many copies as you need 
for your team. 


SOFTBALL: A limited supply of official Softball Rule Books 
will be sent you for your team's use. Additional copies may 
be had from your sporting goods dealer at five cents the copy. 


GOLF: Write for our 1938 catalog showing the complete 
Hillerich & Bradsby line of "Louisville Grand Slam" and "Fouls. 
ville Lo-Skore" golf clubs. 

WHEN REQUESTING THE ABOVE LITERATURE BE SURE TO 
GIVE YOUR FULL NAME, THE SPORT YOU COACH, AND THE 
NAME OF YOUR INSTITUTION. ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 
A J22, HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC., LOUIS- 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


“The Greatest Name In Baseball”’ 
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| a grand gesture, this habit of award- 
ing Spalding sweaters to honor men! 


For, among players themselves, there 
has long been a conviction that Spalding 
honor-sweaters are “right” —definite evi- 
dence that you are doing the really hand- 
some thing in awarding them. 


What’s behind this wide-spread pref- 
erence? It is the knowledge that Spalding 
award-sweaters will be of traditional 
Spalding quality—that they will embrace 
the latest in approved ideas and styles— 
that they will deliver long and satisfac- 
tory service. 


New line now ready 


For 1938, this is truer than ever. For 
every Spalding honor-sweater is knit to 
our own exacting specifications by skilled 
craftsmen, made to fit the man who will 
wear it. And the variety of styles and 
weights is so wide as to meet every re- 
quirement. 


Athletic directors, graduate managers, 
coaches and others interested in fine 
award-sweaters are urged to see the new 
Spalding line—the popular crew neck 
Baby Shaker sweaters, the regular 
Heavy Shaker knit, and award-jerseys. 
For complete information on styles and 
prices, address A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco. 


TRACK COACHES: Get in touch 
with Spalding for the latest in track shoes, 
track suits and complete track equipment. 
Every item is strictly up to Spalding quality 

standards! , 


PLAY A RAWLINGS MOLDED 
BASKETBALL » » » you'll understand 


why they’re approved » » » the finest! 


“Perfect Playability” that’s what players unanimously voice after 
using a Rawlings Molded Basketball. ~ ~ ~ Their superlative per- 
formance plus peak durability makes them the “Aces” of the game. 
~ ~ ~ They climax years of leadership in Official Basketball Build- 
ing. ~ ~ ~ Try one, you'll understand how really great a basket- 


ball can be! 
Furnished in three models as pictured 


For those who prefer the seam type Official Ball, Rawlings offers 
four models—No. AXS Crossed Lace, No. AXL Concealed Lace, 
No. AXH Laceless (licensed), No. DM Combination Lace—Each 
ball is built to uncompromising standards. ~ Standards that have 
long distinguished Rawlings Official Goods. 


IT’S RAWLINGS FOR OFFICIAL 





No. SMG—OFFICIAL 


FOUR-PIECE LEATHER PATTERN 






ANN ARBOR. wien 





Molded Basketballs Nos. 4FA and 
8FA carry the National Federation 
Approved Stamp. No. 4FA is four- 
piece leather pattern and No. 8FA 
is eight-piece leather pattern. 
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Write for copy of our 1938 Spring and Summer Catalog ready for mailing 
early this month. Covers up-to-the-minute equipment for Baseball, Soft- 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI ball, Track, Field, Golf, Tennis, Badminton, Gym. 
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HE tendency today in athletics is 
toward speed. “Razzle dazzle” has 
increased the tempo of football 
and the new no-tip-off rule is making bas- 


ketball a faster game. New styles of 
swimming have been introduced and, as 
a result, tank records have been lowered. 
(See Table 1.) 


The Crawl Stroke 


The greatest single factor to bring re- 
sults in free-style swimming progress is 
the arm recovery. For many years, the 
majority of sprint swimmers used the 
style, employed by Johnny Weissmueller, 
the overhand recovery. Since Jack 
Medica splashed to the fore, many in- 
structors are advocating his under-arm 
recovery. Personally I like to have a be- 
ginner practice on “land,” trying both of 
these methods so that I may see which is 
the better suited to his shoulder move- 
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ment. It is imperative to decide which 
shoe fits, as there is no use trying to make 
the foot fit the shoe. 

The over-arm recovery begins as the 
hand leaves the water at the thigh. A 
slight roll in the socket allows the hand 
to come forward, palm down. The fore- 
arm moves upward above the water as 
the hand, out about ten inches from the 
shoulder and high enough to clear the rip- 
ples on the water, passes the head. The 
movement continues with a pitch into the 
water, in front of the shoulder until the 
swimmer acquires two-thirds of his full 
reach. The pitch is then increased and 
continues downward and forward to a 
full reach and catch. The shoulder 
strength is then applied in a strong, steady 
downward and backward movement. It 
is to be noted that each arm movement 
must be identical with a minimum of roll 
as far as possible and that the recovery 
movements must have as much relaxation 





as possible so that new energy may enter 
the muscular system. 

The under-arm recovery begins at the 
same point as does the over-arm. The 
elbow is allowed to swing outward, up- 
ward and forward. The forearm and 
hand are carried loosely forward. The 
hand swings forward to a palm-down po- 
sition for the thrust into the water. The 
catch necessarily is made on a nearly hori- 
zontal plane at a point higher up in the 
water because there is less pitch in the 
forward movement. 

Medica, Flanagan, Macionis and Wood- 
ford use the under-arm recovery. Michi- 
gan’s championship relay swimmers of 
1937 used the over-arm. Northwestern’s 
best swimmers, Schwartz, Wilcox, Wilson, 
Highland, Howell and Breyer employed 
the over-arm. Haynie of Michigan is using 
this type of recovery in his 220 and 440 
events. McCaffery, the National A.A.U. 
outdoor champion is using a mixture of 
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these types. 

Under-water movies of the different 
strokes have shown that the body and 
kick are much lower in the water than in- 
structors and swimmers formerly believed 
to be true. Swimmers have been advised 
to use a kick of ten or twelve inches in 
depth. I finally have come to the point 
of coaching my boys to get as much depth 
as possible, as well as power, without 
breaking their action. I advise as much 
as fifteen to eighteen inches on the kicking 
stroke with plenty of relaxation in the 
knees, the down drive making a real push- 
ing movement. 

Apparently all swimming instructors 
are coming to recognize that a flat entry is 
not satisfactory for the take-off. If the 
take-off is from a-height of eighteen 
inches, a slight pitch in entering the water 
is advised. The feet should be at least 
twelve inches above the water as the 
hands enter. A quick return to the sur- 
face is possible for the swimmer, compet- 
ing in the dashes, if he elevates his palms 
as the entry is made. In the longer swims, 
the pitch may be the same and the return 
to the surface prolonged to suit the indi- 
vidual’s needs. From twenty to thirty 
feet, depending upon the length of the 
race is best for swims other than the 
dashes. In the dashes the kicking begins 
as the feet enter the water; in the longer 
races the body is submerged well, before 
kicking begins. 


The Reverse Crawl 


Zehr (Northwestern), Drysdale (Michi- 
gan), and Vande Weghe (Princeton) have 
contributed much to the almost phenom- 
enal improvement in the reverse crawl. 
As used by the best swimmers today, the 
reverse crawl employs a kick, very re- 
laxed and twelve to eighteen inches deep, 
depending upon the size and flexibility of 
the swimmer. A swinging backward mo- 
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tion of the arm with the elbow and wrist 
almost straight, yet loose and relaxed is 
desired. The catch or grip is made as 


far back as the muscular condition in the - 


shoulder will permit; as the hand is about 
to enter the water, the wrist is cast in 
such a way that the catch or grip is made 
at once. The outward drive of the arm 
is steady without weaving and jerking. As 
the hand approaches the leg, the wrist is 
bent back slightly, allowing a positive 
power throughout. An inverted palm aids 
as the recovery is started. The lie is as 
near horizontal as possible with a slight 
bend at the swimmer’s hips. The head is 
just high enough to prevent the water 
from washing over the head on to the face. 
Six strokes but not more than seven are 
suggested for a swimmer in a 20-yard 
pool; eight, not more than nine with a 
15-foot push-off in a 25-yard pool. 

To Zehr (Northwestern) and Vande 
Weghe (Princeton) must go much of the 
credit for perfecting the tumble-turn. 

The turn consists of a one-half back 
somersault with a half twist or a twisting 
one-half somersault. The swimmer catches 
his breath as he comes in close and holds 
it until the start of the push-off, at which 
time he begins to exhale slowly until his 
face reaches the surface. The push-off 
extends fifteen feet or more. 

Tlie instructor may best teach this turn 
to the novice by suggesting that he lie on 
the wet floor of the pool with his head six 
inches from the wall; raise his arm and 
place his hand, palm inverted, against the 
wall; draw his legs up to a full tuck posi- 
tion, knees above his head, heels tight 
against his legs; turn his head out from 
his arm, swinging his body outward; push 
against the wall with his hand to effect a 
turn and, as the turn is completed, press 
his feet against the wall; drop his hands 
back on the floor and push off from the 
wall and straighten his arms over his 
head. 


Flying Breast Stroke 


Of all the events on our swimming pro- 
grams, the breast stroke has undergone 
the greatest number of changes in the last 





7 ROBINSON, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at 
Northwestern University, has taught 
more than 50,000 persons to swim 
during his 27-year stay at the Evan- 
ston, Illinois, institution. Ten thou- 
sand persons have learned life-saving 
in his classes. 

His university swimming teams have 
won eleven Western Conference titles, 
six National Collegiate championships, 
one National Amateur Federation 
championship, three Western Confer- 
ence water basketball titles, eight 
Western Conference water polo titles 
and finished first in five Central A.A.U. 
meets. 

Thirteen of his swimmers: Bob 
Foster (1928), Ken Hussagh (1912), 
Harry Daniels (1920), Dick Howell, 
Ralph Breyer, Bob Skelton and Sybil 
Bauer (1924), Harry Daniels and Wal- 
ter Colbath (1928), Ralph Breyer, Al 
Schwartz, Bob Kerber and Paul Cor- 
lett (1932), have taken part in Olym- 
pic Games. 





five years. From the conventional breast 
stroke, we have gone under the water and 
recently we are trying to get over it. I 
believe that the flying breast stroke is 
here to stay. 

A good example of the advantages of 
the new style breast stroke is seen in the 
case of Gus Horschke, captain of the 1937 
Northwestern University team. As a 
sophomore Gus was unable to earn his let- 
ter. After a meet with the University of 
Wisconsin, he was assigned the task of 
studying the flying breast stroke. | 
worked with him in April and May. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation, he continued to 
work until he could swim this stroke for 
a mile, not trying for speed. When he 
returned to school, he swam a mile in- 
doors, but I would not clock his time un- 
til he could swim eight lengths from a 
push start at an average of fifteen seconds. 
His best time swimming the new style is 
2.27 :3, while his best time as a sophomore 
was 2.44:4. 

Ability to swim the old one, two, three 
forms and glide until the 20-yard pool 
can be covered in six strokes is of para- 





TABLE 1. 

A Comparison of Earlier and Later Records at Northwestern University 
tke caskdcnnecenekeesee 1910—1.33 sec....... Later 1.11:3 sec. 
ed 6 wn aimee hd eue 1911—1.55 —sec....... Later 1.34:5 sec. 

ED cc coccececssceeseedeene 1911— 21:4 sec....... Later .17:8 sec. 

ER ive iactivenctccessgeeses 1911— .28:1 sec....... Later .23:5 sec. 

EE, vc cccccesestssecnecsces 1911—1.11:2 sec....... Later .51:7 sec. 
SP EE op. cccceseceesesceccceses 1911—3.16__sec....... Later 2.12:6 sec. 
i tc epeccaseanepeasenees 1911—6.59 sec....... Later 4.57 sec 
Tn case ecccccesenhawan 1916—4.02__ sec....... Later 3.34 sec 
100 yd. Breast Stroke ................... 1911—1.12 sec....... Later 1.01 sec 
fe er 1916—2.56 sec....... Later 2.27 _ sec. 
EE vans cccpecscctestacns 1911—138 sec....... Later .59:3 sec. 
ee er rrr 1916—1.55 _sec....... Later 1.33:2 sec 
..1927—3.26 sec....... Later 2.58:2 sec. 


300 yd. Medlay Relay ................. 
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mount importance before the individual 
attempts to fly. Six strokes per length 
from the push-out with one full stroke 
under the water is advised for this event. 
If continuous flying is used, one quick 
shallow stroke under the water and nine 
flying are recommended, although the 
strain is terrific. 


I believe that the Horschke style is 
easier on the heart and the nervous sys- 
tem and that a swimmer will endure over 
a long period of time and really enjoy his 
race. In this style, a breath is-taken on 
each stroke. The real frog-kick is not 
lessened nor interfered with. The timing 
is nearly the same as in the conventional 





style. The recovery is a regulation lift 
and pitch with the knees bending as the 
arms start forward. The thrust of the 
legs and the whip start as the hands hit 
the water. Inhaling takes place as the 
arms finish, tne glide; exhaling occurs as 
tne nands pitch into the water. 
(Continued on page 28) 


Of the three men under the 
basket the boy in the center is 
making a one-hand push shot. 
He has brushed off his guard, 
No. 10 by going around No. 17, 
his own teammate. The guard 
under the basket has been caught 
flat-footed on the play as he is 

‘very badly out-reached. 


The One-Hand Push Shot 


Basketball Coach, University of Washington 


Madison Square Gardens in 1936, 

one of the New York sports writers 
commented on the unusual one-handed 
shooting form of Ed Loverich, the left for- 
ward of the University of Washington 
team which finished in third place in this 
tournament. The one-hand push shot is, 
I am sure, the one definite contribution of 
the Pacific Northwest to basketball. As 
long ago as 1913, this type of shot made 
its appearance. 

It is my opinion that few, if any, bas- 
ketball players should attempt anything 
other than a one-hand push shot when 
they are in the immediate vicinity of the 
basket. There are a few men who can 
use this shot very effectively at much 
greater distances. Loverich was one of 
these. He was our high-point man for 
two successive seasons and scored twenty 
points against De Paul University in the 
opening game of the Olympic trials. Dur- 
ing his three years at Washington, in com- 
petition he shot but two baskets with two 
hands. 

I would like to discuss the technique of 
teaching it. Whether the man has been 


P ieadcon 5 the Olympic trials in 
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By C. S. Edmundson 


dribbling or has just received a pass he 
should leave the floor, springing from the 
left foot, if he is right-handed. I have had 
three men in my coaching experience who 
tried to jump with the right foot. It was 
difficult to break them of this very bad 
fault. The ball should be carried with 
both hands to the right shoulder and then 
carried high on the fingers of the right 
hand with the thumb in front and fingers 
on the back. At a forty-five degree angle 
of approach the ball should just be 
touched a little to the side and very lit- 
tle above the basket against the bank. 
When approaching the basket at any 
other angle, it is best for the player to use 
the hook only. Many players are inclined 
to get too close to the basket before they 
leave the floor. The jump should be made 
from a distance of at least ten feet, if the 
man is traveling fast, so that the basket 
does not disappear from his field of vision. 
On the longer one-handed shots, if I 
have a man who is good, I do not encour- 
age him to shoot in any other manner; 
even with games of twenty-one I do not 
want him to use the two-handed method, 
but rather, I want him to practice and im- 


prove the one-handed ability that he pos- 
sesses. For this reason he will never take 
a set shot and must be on the move. It 
is necessary to have balance on a set shot 
and it is equally necessary to have bal- 
ance on a shot made while moving. For 
this reason when he leaves the floor he 
must turn his body so that his shoulders 
turn, square with the basket as he re- 
leases the shot; otherwise, unless he is 
traveling straight forward, the ball will 
draw right or left, depending on the direc- 
tion of his body momentum at the time he 
attempts the shot. The ball should be re- 
leased the instant the player has reached 
his maximum height. Some who attempt 
this shot try to make a throwing motion 
of the ball, after they have reached their 
maximum altitude. This is, in a way, 
similar to the hook shot and I find that 
the men are seldom successful with it. 

It is my opinion that the one-hand push 
shot is the most difficult of all types to 
guard against successfully. If an oppo- 
nent is screened off for only an instant, 
the wide-awake player will take the op- 
portunity of leaping and getting his shot 
away unmolested. 











Suggestions from Indiana 


Basketball Coaches 





Illustration 1—Defensive Rebound 


Backboard Play 
By Mark C. Wakefield 


Coach of Basketball 
Central High School, Evansville, 


HEN the brief statement, “Back- 
W boards must be provided, the di- 
mensions of which shall be six 
feet horizontally and four feet vertically,” 
was inserted into the rule book, one of the 
coach’s greatest worries began. Although 
the “greenest” spectator in the stands 
realizes the importance of backboard play, 
it is a fortunate teacher of the game who 
is able to get his players to take the ball 
on rebounds. 

Backboard play naturally falls into two 
divisions, (1) defensive rebounds and (2) 
offensive rebounds. Appagently, the tech- 
niques are the same but, in reality, they 
are very different. In fact, they are so 
different, that the type of individual who 
is adept and successful on defensive re- 
bounds may be, and often is, unsuccess- 
ful on offensive backboard play. The man 
who is responsible for defensive rebounds 
needs to be rugged. Basketball may be 
a non-contact game at other places on the 
floor but, certainly, it is not around the 
basket; many a frail athlete has skillfully 
recovered the ball and then was unable to 
get rid of it. Height, the ability to jump, 
ability to dribble and pass well are also 
essential to a good defensive rebound man. 

Certain drills or practice situations are 
valuable in developing players for this im- 
portant position. The one which we use 
most is described below. 

In Diagram 1, O1 is the defensive man 
facing X2 who is shooting. O1 attempts 
to block the shot. As soon as the shot has 
been made, both players follow and at- 
tempt to take the ball on the rebound. 
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O brilliant and interesting is the 

basketball as played by the Indiana 
high schools, that both college and 
high school coaches from various sec- 
tions of the country make it a point to 
attend the Indiana State Basketball 
Tournament each year. 

Jefferson High School, coached by 
A. B. Masters, using the fast-break sys- 
tem, has won an average of 71 percent 
of its games in the last six years, play- 
ing teams of the north central section 
of the State. Mr. Masters is well quali- 
fied to write on that system. 

Mr. Wakefield, known by his fellow 
coaches as one of the “greatest char- 
acter builders” in the coaching ranks 
of Indiana, was invited to write on 


Backboard Play. 
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Illustration 2—Offensive Rebound 


Ol has the advantage and, usually should 
recover the ball. It is important to stress 
fundamental techniques, such as watching 
the ball carefully, keeping the feet on the 
floor until it is apparent in what direction 
the ball is going, getting high into the air 
and reaching for the ball, and landing with 
feet apart, hips low to absorb a probable 
shock. After the ball has been recovered, 
it is necessary that the player get it out by 
(1) a hook pass, (2) dribbling to the side 
and passing out or (3) pivoting and drib- 
bling straight out. 

In Diagram 2, X1 shoots and follows. 
O01, 02, 03 attempt to recover the ball and 
get it to 04 and O5. This set-up produces 
much rugged play and develops skill as 
well as stamina, both of which are essen- 
tial to defensive players. 

Offensive backboard play is built around 
the idea of following missed shots and con- 
verting them into baskets. The predom- 
inating factors here are speed and skill. 
Relaxation is the keynote to successful 
shooting, the player who is tense and rigid 
having little success. So it is apparent 
that the ideal type of player on the de- 
fensive end may not be successful on the 
offensive end. The one outstanding re- 
quirement in both instances is height. To 
be sure, speed and accurate timing may 
do much to overcome lack of height, but 
other things being equal, height is indis- 
pensable. 

The following diagrams illustrate some 
simple set-ups for developing offensive re- 
bound play. 

In Diagram 3, players take positions as 
indicated. X1 tosses the ball over the 
basket, or against the bank. All players 
attempt to push or bat the ball into the 
basket, keeping the ball, if possible, high 
above the head. 

In Diagram 4, X1 shoots toward the 
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Diagram 3 


basket but intentionally over-shoots, caus- 
ing the ball to rebound on the opposite 
side. X2 follows and meets the ball as it 
leaves the backboard, tipping or pushing 
it back into the basket. 

In Diagram 5, X1, X2 and X3 scrim- 
mage O1, 02, and 03, all trying for the 
same basket. All play is very close to the 
basket and affords many opportunities to 
take the ball off the backboard or to tip 
it into the basket. 


The Fast-Break Offense 
By Arthur B. Masters 
Jefferson High School, Lafayette 


HE writer feels hesitant in discuss- 
ing a system of offense which has 


been developed, to a large extent, 
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Diagram 4 


by Ward Lambert, basketball coach of 
Purdue University. It is from Mr. Lam- 
bert’s coaching and teachings that the 
writer has received his ideas on the fast- 
break phase of the game: Since Mr. Lam- 
bert is a college coach, it might .e thought 
by some that his theories are not so prac- 
tical in high school coaching, but it has 
been my experience that the theories as 
set down by Mr. Lambert also will work 
in high school coaching. 

The success of the fast-break system of 
offense, as every coach knows, depends on 
the ability of the offensive team to get 
two-on-one, three-on-two, and four-on- 
three situations and decoy defensive men 
away from the basket, so as to get its odd 
man free. It follows that the team must 
be fundamentally sound in footwork, 
catching, passing the ball and shooting 
baskets. 

It is equally important for the offensive 
team to be able to realize quickly that 
fast-break situations do or do not exist; 
that there are not so many defensive 
players around a basket as there are of- 
fensive. If there is a pairing-up of de- 
fensive players for offensive players, then 
the offensive team should be deliberate, 
cool, and pass the ball around, using some 
sort of systematized style of play. In 
short, a team should be able to know at 
a glance when to fast-break and when not 
to. 

After a team has developed the fast- 
break attack, and has used it in games, its 
opponents, of course, are coached and set 
to stop it. It is my experience that they 
quite often do this thing. It has been 
found, however, that the fast-breaking 
team, having had the idea of always look- 
ing ahead for an opportunity to break 
fast instilled in them, has paid dividends. 
Experience has shown that teams that 
have been drilled to get on defense quickly 
and cover fast would do this thing for 
three-fourths or most all of the game, but 
at times they would fail to get back on 
defense quickly. As a result, by fast run- 
ning and deft handling of the ball, points 
have been tallied to the credit of the fast- 
break. 

In the fast-break, as employed by Jef- 
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Diagram 5 


ferson High School, two systems have 
been used, the long-pass and the short- 
pass. If players, adapted to both sys- 
tems, are available, the systems may be 
used alternately. The long-pass system 
has been used by the writer and will be 
tried again if adequate material presents 
itself. The system has worked and should 
work better than ever with the no-center 
jump rule. 

Diagram 1 shows a fast-break drill for 
developing the long-pass game. X1 or X2 
shoots long. X4 takes the rebound, uses 
the hook pass to X3, who comes out to 
meet the ball. Assuming that X3’s defen- 
sive man has come out with him, X3 
catches the ball in the air and passes, 
while in the air, to X1 or X2. If it is 
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Diagram 3 





more advantageous for X3 to pass the 
ball to X1 because X1 is ahead of X2, 
he can do this. X3 may come out in any 


direction, thus causing his guard trouble ~ 


in being able to intercept the pass from 
X4. X3 may stay near the middle of the 
floor and break from the sidelines to the 
middle. If X3’s guard should elect to re- 
main under the basket, then X3 may catch 
the ball, turn and take a bounce and a 
shot from out on the floor, leaving X1 and 
X2 in good position for a follow shot. 

X3 may come straight down the side- 
line. He should be breaking somewhat 
away from the boundary, so that he may 
not be crowded out of bounds. If he 
elects to do this, the maneuvering, as 
shown in Diagram 2, will get results. 
Likewise the drills should be worked with 
other players, X5, X1, or X2, making the 
first pass. It should be kept in mind, 
that the first pass must be good and ac- 
curate, and that X3 must be a good ball- 
handler and a good long-shot. 

There are times when the receiver, X3, 
is covered and cannot get loose to re- 
ceive the ball. When this is the case, the 
short-pass system, the drill of which is 
explained in Diagram 3, is used. This is 
the system or general style of play which 
has been used to a large extent by coaches 
who have had their training at Purdue 
under Mr. Lambert. X3, being covered, 

(Continued on page 36) 























Fundamentals and Trick Plays 


HE hockey team which knows its 
fundamentals best and is the most 
proficient in them usually will win 
a majority of its games. The most im- 
portant fundamental of ice hockey is 
knowing how to skate properly. Good 
skating is the chief requisite of every per- 


son who hopes to become better than, 


average in the fastest game in the world. 
There is no more ludicrous sight than a 
crowd of beginners trying to maintain 
their equilibrium on skates. The chief 
characteristic of these novices is their stiff 
upright, awkward, and ungainly move- 
ments. The beginner should learn to bend 
forward at the hips and assume an easily 
relaxed position. At first he will tend to 
give too much at the knees and to lift his 
feet too high, which is the typical Amer- 
ican idea of skating. With some coaching 
and concentration, he will learn to bend 
only slightly at the knees and to skate 
from the hips as the expert Canadian 
players do. Loosening up at his hips and 
bending his trunk forward, he will find 
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in Hockey 


By Westcott E. S. Moulton 
Pomfret School 


that he is able to move easily forward and 
to skate quickly to either side. He should 
learn as early as possible to skate on both 





RADUATED from Brown Uni- 

versity in 1931, where he was 
mentioned for All-American hockey 
honors, Westcott E. S. Moulton, coach 
of hockey at Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Connecticut, needs no introduction to 
JOURNAL readers. His articles pub- 
lished in the last two years on Help- 
ful Suggestions for Hockey Players, 
Pre-Season Ice Hockey and Condi- 
tioning, Practice Drills for Ice Hockey, 
Offensive and Defensive Plays, Center 
Play in Ice Hockey, and Fundamentals 
of Wing Play may be read with inter- 
est by hockey players of the present 
season. 

In the last issue Mr. Moulton em- 
phasized the need of proper equip- 
ment and discussed important changes 
in the rules for 1938. This article 
dealing with fundamentals and trick 
plays in hockey will be F nome in 
February by a profusely illustrated ar- 
ticle on the Play of the Goal-Keeper. 





the inside and the outside edges of his 
skates. In this way he will be able to pick 
up speed quickly and to weave and change 
direction suddenly, great assets to the ex- 
pert puck-carrier. Illustration 1 shows 
the stiff, upright position assumed by the 
beginning skater as he attempts to keep 
his balance and move forward. Illustra- 
tion 2 shows the correct method of bend- 
ing at the hips, body weight forward, 
with only a slight “give” at the knees. 


Fundamentals of Shooting 


Another important fundamental, espe- 
cially in the offensive field, is the shot at 
goal. Without a good shot the number 
of goals a player will score will be few 
and far between. There are certain im- 
portant requirements which make up the 
best type of shot. First of all the hands 
should be well spread on the stick to get 
the proper lift and maximum leverage. If 
the player is a left-hand shot, as the 
majority of boys are, the left hand should 
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This is the wrong stance. The body and 
legs are too stiff and upright. Hands are too 
close together on the stick. The puck is too 
near the tip-end of the stick. This stance is 
used by novices who have not acquired bal- 
ance and confidence in skating and _ sstick- 
handling. 


Note the difference between this Illustra- 
tion and IIlustration 1. Hockey players 
should always skate low to the ice to retain 
better balance and for freer and quicker 
movements. : 


be on the lower part of the stick about a 
foot and a half from the right hand. The 
right hand should grasp the handle of the 
stick just below the knob of tape, which 
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every stick should have to prevent it 
from slipping easily from the hand. The 





hands should grasp the stick securely as 
shown in Illustration 3. That this may be 
done successfully, the gloves should be 
soft and pliable and not too heavy. The 
feet should be well spread, with the right 
foot forward and the weight back on the 
left foot. The next important factor in 
shooting is the puck. Many boys, when 
first learning to shoot, make the common 
mistake of placing the puck too near the 
tip-end of the blade. For an example of 
this see Illustrations 4 and 5. The weak- 
ness in this is that the puck will slip off 
the end of the stick and there will be 
practically no lift, direction, speed, or ac- 
curacy to the shot. It is better for be- 
ginners to place the puck exactly in the 
middle of the blade, (See Illustration 6.) 
as here the maximum lift will be acquired. 
Before the puck is shot, the stick should 
be curled or bent over the rubber so that, 
as the stick is moved forward, it will have 
the puck under complete control. Now 
comes the actual shot itself. In this the 
hands, wrists, arms and shoulders play 
important parts. The fingers and hands 
must be very strong, the wrists must be 
very supple and capable of quick move- 
ment, and the arms and shoulders should 
be strengthened to provide drive and 
speed to the shot. As the stick is started 
forward, the left hand and wrist execute 
a quick, forward and upward snap or flip 
and, at the same time, the right hand de- 
scribes a backward and downward snap. 
While in this movement the hands and 
arms are carried forward and out beyond 
the body. The stick itself has undergone 
a quick lifting and twisting movement 
which raises the puck from the surface 
with some degree of speed. After the first 
thrill of seeing the puck lift off the ice, 
the beginner is anxious to achieve speed 
and accuracy. To attain this the puck 
should be moved gradually toward the 
heel of the blade as the novice becomes 
skillful at lifting the disk. As shown in 


Illustration shows the pat appearing 


through and behind the defensive player as 
the carrier quickly circles and picks it wu 
behind his opponent. Do not | preg the af 
too hard or it will go far beyond the opponent 
and thus out of reach. ; 
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Illustration 7, the puck is at the heel of 
the stick and here the player will derive 
terrific speed and accuracy as he makes 
this shot. The power of his hands, arms, 
shoulders, body, and impetus of his for- 
ward movement, will be delivered directly 
to the puck down the handle of the stick. 
A good point to remember in this con- 
nection is that the hardest shot for a 
goalie to stop is one about six inches off 
the ice. This entire set-up is reversed 
for a right-hand shot. 

The opposite of the forehand is the 
backhand shot. This is, as the name im- 
plies, not so powerful nor so accurate, but 
is still a very effective weapon for scoring 
in the hands of one who has devoted con- 
siderable practice to it. In this play, the 
puck is placed at the middle of the blade 
as described above. The player then 
places his hands in approximately the 
same position as in the other shot, but 
here’ the hands and wrists go through di- 
rectly opposite movements. With con- 
siderable practice this shot may be im- 
proved and speeded up. (Illustration 8.) 

Trick Plays in Hockey 

Hockey today is becoming increasingly 
interesting because of the different num- 
ber of plays or tricks which a player or a 
group of players can devise. One of the 
oldest tricks, but one still very effective 
today is called the “slip-through” play. 
This is executed after the proper build-up 
is made. First of all, the carrier skates 








with the puck around one side and then 
the other of his opponent. Then, when he 
approaches his opponent the next time, he 
can feint to either side and then slip the 


puck through the feet of his opponent as — 


shown in Illustration 9, retrieving the rub- 
ber behind his opponent. 

A good trick play for the center and his 
wings to learn is the “lift-stick-push” play. 
As the puck is dropped by the official be- 
tween the sticks of the center ice players, 
one lifts the stick of the other, and using 
it as a lever, backs his opponent away 
from the puck. As this is being done, one 
of the wings by a pre-arranged signal, has 
moved up quickly, taken possession of the 
puck, and swiftly advances it down the 
ice, accompanied by his other wing to 
make a play through the defense and 








score. Illustrations 10, 11, and 12 clearly 
show this play in its progressive stages. 
This is a good maneuver to use when the 
puck is faced off within shooting distance 
of the goal. In this case, the wing com- 
ing up to the puck, instead of carrying it, 
suddenly can shoot it hard at the goal 
and many times will score on this play. 
The opponent is taken by surprise. When 
this is to be done the other wing may skate 
quickly for the goal and try to flip in the 
rebound, if the puck hits the cage or is 
stopped by the goalie. 

The “center spin-block” play, although 
harder to perform, is good to have in the 
“bag” of tricks. In this play, the center 
has to do two rather difficult things at 
once. First of all, he lifts the stick of his 
opponent as in the former play, and at 
the same time he slides his foot forward 
to a spot between the puck and the goal 
of his opponent. As this is accomplished, 
he suddenly turns his body completely 
around so as to block off his opponent. 
Then with a quick flip of his stick, he 
passes the puck back to one wing or 
laterally to the other wing, whichever way 
the play is planned. It is easier, however, 
to pass the puck back in this case than to 
push it laterally across the ice. In lifting 
his opponent’s stick, it is imperative that 
he do so with a quick, hitting movement 
which allows time for his skate to get into 
position to block off the puck. Thus, even 
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if the opponent does get his stick back in 
time to hit the puck or attempt to pass 
it back to his team-mates as shown in II- 
lustration 15, the skate will prevent him 
doing this. Then, as the center completes 
his spin, the opponent will be covered 
completely as shown in Illustration 16. 
The paramount objective in. this play, 
after the movements are carefully learned 
and practiced, is speed of execution. lI- 
lustrations 13, 14, 15, and 16 show ac- 
curately the various steps in this clever 
play. 

Many possible goals are lost because a 
player has not learned to split and jump 
through the defense. To set up this play, 
the puck-carrier should, in the early part 
of the game, carry the puck first, around 
one side of the defense and then, around 
the other. After he has tried this several 
times and the defense has become used to 
this procedure, the carrier should then ap- 
proach the defense, feint with his shoul- 
ders as though he were going to either 
side, and suddenly dart through the de- 
fense. Usually, as the defensive players 


see the carrier trying to go between them, 
they will come together with their sticks 
on the ice to stop the puck. If the car- 
rier has tried this play in practice, he will 
have learned that it is useless to try to 
push the puck through the middle of the 
defense as that is just where their stick- 
blades cover the ice. He should push the 
puck on the ice to one side or the other 
of the approximate spot where the sticks 
will cover, in other words through the 
openings. It is a good plan to slide the 
puck through the space between the skate 
and the stick-blade of one defense player 
and thus the latter will be unable to stop 
it with either his skates or his stick. Then 
comes the most difficult part of the play, 
the jump. In this, the carrier should keep 
his body weight well forward for self pro- 
tection in case of a body-check by the de- 
fense. (See Illustration 18.) He should 
lift his skates only high enough to get 
over the sticks of his opponents. His 
ankles must be very strong as he jumps 
from one foot and lands on the other. 
Constant practice each day on this funda- 


mental will increase confidence and pro- 
ficiency in this difficult, but exceedingly 
valuable attainment. After the jump is 
completed, the stick should be lowered to 
the ice, should take possession of the puck, 
and snap it quickly at the open side of 
the goal. In Illustration 17, the carrier is 
shown at the beginning of his jump. The 
puck is about in the proper position as it 
is between the stick and the nearest play- 
er’s skates. However, the carrier has 
lifted his stick too high which, in a game, 
would result in a penalty. Illustration 18 
shows. the carrier about to complete his 
jump. The puck has just missed striking 
the stick of the defense aad the attacking 
player is about to retrieve it, as he lands, 
through the defense and is ready for a 
clear shot at the goal. Illustration 19 
shows the carrier in mid-air in the middle 
of his jump. He has his eye on the puck 
which may be seen, sliding under the stick 
of the left-defense man. Here again the 
attacking player has lifted his stick too 
high which, even though it is there only 
momentarily, calls for a penalty. 


Advanced Handbalancing 





HE performer who has mastered: 
the art of handbalancing on the 


floor is ready to attempt more dif- 
ficult feats. He will find that the rings, 
the low parallel bars, the parallel bars, and 
the high bar provide satisfactory objects 
upon which to balance. The ultimate ob- 
jective of practically every high-class per- 
former on the rings is to hold a swinging 
handbalance. 
A high degree of balancing skill may be 
acquired by persistent practice on circus 
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properties such as chairs, tables, barrels, 
(See Illustration 1) and even on the slack 


wire. (See Illustration 2.) A handbalance 
held on barrels which are piled three or 
four high affords a thrill for both the 
spectator and the performer alike. Skill 
in both balancing and pressing power is 
needed to perform such tricks. A steady 
slow press is necessary for the performer 
on the barrels in order that he may ac- 
quire an unwavering balance position 
throughout the trick and prevent the bar- 


By Hartley D. Price 


University of Illinois 





ECOND in a series of articles on 
handbalancing by Hartley. D. 
Price, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education and Varsity Gymnastics 
Coach at the University of Illinois, this 
article deals with advanced handbal- 
ancing, the fundamentals having been 
discussed in the December issue. In 
the February and March issues, Mr. 
Price will present the fundamentals and 
routines of doubles handbalancing. 





rels from toppling over. ‘The performer 
first should press into a position with his 
feet just off the floor. As he continues to 
press into the handbalance, he should 
pause at short intervals in order to acquire 
control over the press. 


The Hand-walk 


The individual first should be able to 
hold the stationary handbalance before 
trying to execute the hand-walk. After he 
has attained this, he can walk on his hands 
by allowing his feet to go off balance for- 
ward, maintaining good form meanwhile, 
and then walk with his hands as if in an 
endeavor to prevent his feet from falling. 
The speed of the walk may be regulated 
by the distance that the feet are put off 
balance; for slow walking, the feet should 
be slightly off-balance; for fast walking or 
for long steps with the hands, the feet 
need to be well off-balance. Walking up 
and down stairs on the hands is somewhat 
difficult, but in this, the same principle 
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of losing the balance with the feet holds 
true. (See Illustration 1.) 


Difficult Balances on the Floor 


All of the balances which have been 
mentioned in this article and in previous 
articles have been the fundamental or the 
ordinary; that is, the body should be 
arched and should be perpendicular to the 
floor; the head should be held up, the 
arms and legs should be straight, the toes 
should be pointed; the fingers, spread and 








slightly arched, should-bear the brunt of 
the body weight. There are, however, sev- 
eral other handbalances which may be 
done on the floor in which the performer 
assumes positions other than those which 
have been described heretofore: (1) The 
German (illustration 3a); (2) the arch- 
over (illustration 3b); (3) the planche 
(illustration 4); (4) the half-arm planche 
or weathercock (illustration 4); (5) the 
one-arm handbalance (illustration 6a) ; (6) 
the parrot balance (illustration 3c); and 
(7) the free head-balance (illustration 8). 
The fundamental position for all of these 
balances should be the ordinary hand- 
balance. 


The German Handbalance 


The ordinary handbalance position first 
should be assumed in attempting the Ger- 
man. (See Illustration 3d.) The arch 





should be broken by bending at the hips. 
At this point, the shoulders should be 
forced or leaned forward in order to cen- 
ter the weight of the body and to coun- 
terbalance the feet as the balance prog- 
resses. The elbows and the knees should 
be kept stiff. When good balance is felt, 
the head should be ducked, chin on chest, 
so that the performer is looking at his 
feet. Another variation of the German, 
somewhat more difficult, offers a challenge 
to the individual (See Illustration 3b.) 


After completing the German that has 





been described, he should force his legs 
downward until they are at right angles 
with the rest of the body. In both in- 
stances, the finger tips bear the brunt of 


’ the body weight. 


The Arch-Over Handbalance 


Another odd and difficult balance is the 
arch-over handbalance. (See Illustration 
3b.) In preparation for this, the per- 
former first should assume the ordinary 
balance. There should be a slow increase 
in the arch of the back, and at the same 
time, the shoulders should be forced or 
leaned back in order to counteract the 
weight of the legs. The back may be 
arched more easily, perhaps, by leaning 
the shoulders farther back. The head 
should be held much as it is in the posi- 
tion, required in the ordinary handbalance. 
The body should be arched over until the 
legs are almost parallel to the floor; the 
knees should be kept stiff. Flexibility, one 
of the chief requirements for the accom- 
plishment of this stunt, should come with 
persistent, conscientious, regular practice. 
As a general rule, two weeks of practice 
will bring about a noticeable improvement 
in flexibility. Two other difficult handbal- 
ances are shown in Illustration 6b and 6c, 
namely: handbalance with hands reversed, 
and handbalance with hands wide apart 
respectively. The parrot balance is exe- 
cuted usually by holding a single bar par- 
rot-fashion. In Illustration 3c, it is shown 
on the floor with one hand on top of the 
other. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Concrete Tennis Courts Ideal for 


concrete tennis courts find them the 

most satisfactory type for campus 
use. The longer and more regular play- 
ing season, made possible by the weather 
resisting surfaces of these fast and accu- 
rate courts, makes them ideal for the de- 
velopment of student players. Mainte- 
nance costs are reduced to a minimum, 
while rolling and lining problems are elim- 
inated entirely. 

In order to incorporate these advan- 
tages in a concrete court, however, care- 
ful design and construction procedure are 
necessary. Well drained and carefully 
finished courts of the type now in use at 
many schools and colleges will provide a 
high type playing surface for many years. 
Those built without regard to adequate 
structural requirements, or into which 
proper materials and construction prac- 
tices are not incorporated give much less 
satisfaction, generally out of proportion 
to the slight reduction in initial cost. 
Coaches or athletic directors constructing 
courts either by contract or with their own 
forces should insist upon correct design, 
competent supervision, good materials, 
and accepted construction practices to in- 
sure long and satisfactory use. 

The first requisite of a well designed 
court is the proper compacting and drain- 
ing of the earth upon which the concrete 
slab is to be laid. Haphazard compaction 
and inadequate drainage may lead to the 
accumulation of surface water which, dur- 
ing the winter months where variations in 
temperature are great, may cause uneven- 
ness, unsightly cracks, and may even de- 
stroy the accuracy of the playing surface. 

The concrete itself should be at least 
five inches thick, mixed and placed ac- 
cording to standard specifications. 


G exer and colleges that are using 





Concrete tennis courts, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Student Use 





Concrete tennis courts, University of Chicago 


Clean, well graded materials must be 
used and should be measured for each 
batch. The quality of crushed stone or 
gravel required per batch to form a plas- 
tic, workable mixture will vary with the 
gradation of the material, but in any case 
should not be more than double, or less 
than, the amount of sand used. Mixing 
water can be measured in buckets and 
should not exceed six gallons per sack 
of cement for dry sand or five gallons 
when the sand is wet. Additional water 
will not only reduce the strength of the 
concrete but may result in surface scal- 
ing. An average mix will require about 
one sack of cement per square yard of 
completed court. 

If colored concrete is desired in order 
to have the courts harmonize with the 
surrounding grounds, mineral oxide pig- 
ments may be mixed with the dry cement 
before it is placed in the mixer. Where 
pigments are added, the concrete should 


be placed in two layers or courses; a three 
inch bottom course of plain concrete, 
topped with two inches of colored. 

Court lines may be marked in the con- 
crete and painted with cement paint, or 
they may be built into the slab. If the 
latter type is desired, half-inch boards 
the width of the lines are embedded in 
the fresh concrete. When the concrete 
has hardened, the boards are taken out 
and the grooves are filled with white ce- 
ment mortar. The resulting lines will re- 
tain their color during the life of the court 
without further care. 

Since concrete, like many other mate- 
rials, expands and contracts with tempera- 
ture changes, provisions for the movement 
of the slab must be included in the de- 
sign. A half-inch bituminous strip called 
an expansion joint should be placed at the 
net line the full depth of the concrete. A 
strip of the same material one inch wide 
should also be placed between adjacent 
courts. If wire mesh reinforcement is 
used in the slab it should be placed about 
two inches from the surface and not ex- 
tend through the expansion joints. 

The finish of the courts, important from 
the player’s standpoint, requires careful 
workmanship. The court is constructed 
in sections. ‘Temporary wooden strips 
held at the proper height with stakes, as- 
sist the workmen in placing the concrete 
in the center of the slab at the proper 
grade. After the concrete has been placed 
and struck off, the surface should be 
smoothed with wooden floats. Any ir- 
regularities in the surface can be detec- 
ted with a straight-edge and can easily 
be corrected at this time. After the sur- 
face has been checked for accuracy, the 
strips are removed, and grooves left by 

(Continued on page 30) 





Placing colored concrete surface courts, University of Chicago 
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The Playing Rules 


peeps the rules governing the play in 
football, baseball, track, swimming, tennis and 
golf have become pretty much standardized, basket- 
ball is still more or less in a transitory stage. Each 
year the Track Rules Committee meets and clears 
up a few uncertainties in the wording of the rules 
and, now and then, makes some suggestion which, in 
the judgment of the committee, will make for better 
competition in track and field athletics. Football has 
arrived and the chances are that there will be few 
major changes in the football playing code for quite 
some time. Basketball, however, is somewhat 
younger than football, baseball, track and the other 
sports. Therefore, the Rules Committee for a num- 
ber of years has been studying trends with a view 
of putting the game on a sound basis. If basketball 
lasts as long as football and baseball have endured, 
then it will be largely because the men who formu- 
lated the rules were accurate in their judgment and 
wise in their attempts to look into the future. 
Even though it may be generally believed that the 
Rules Committee honestly is striving to bring about 
improvements in the game of basketball, yet when- 
ever any important change is suggested, a hue and 
ery is raised. This is natural, first, because we are 
a conservative people and are always suspicious of 
innovations and, second, some of the coaches at 
least do not like to have to go to the bother of de- 
veloping a new type of game to conform to the 
changes in the rules. When the forward pass rule 
was proposed in football, many people objected and 
predicted that dire things would happen to the 
game. Today, practically everyone will agree that 
the forward pass has improved football. When the 
track rules were written so as to make the roll form 
in the high jump legitimate there was again an out- 
cry and some officials refused to allow any kind of 
jump except that made according to the Sweeney 
style. When the ten second and zone rule was writ- 
ten into basketball, again there was a vigorous pro- 
test and in some sections the schools and colleges 
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refused to play under the new rules. So now, many 
objections are being raised to the elimination of the 
center jump. The objections do not come from the 
Pacific coast where the coaches have experimented 
with the new type of game for some years, but many 
who have not given the new rule a fair trial are 
vociferously voicing their disapproval. 

We do not know whether the new rule will work 
out satisfactorily or not. Weare in favor of seeing 
it tried and we know that, if after a year’s trial the 
general consensus is opposed to the rule, the com- 
mittee will make necessary changes in the code. 

Whenever a new rule is written in any code or 
when any old rule is changed, questions arise as to 
the interpretation to be placed on the new rule. No 
man has ever been able to write a law that ex- 
pressed all that the framers of the law had in mind 
and no one has been possessed of a vocabulary and 
gift for writing to enable him to cover in a written 
rule all of the situations that may arise under such 
a rule. 

What has just been stated applies to a new rule 
in basketball. In our December issue on Page 15, 
Illustration 13, the writer of the article on basket- 
ball rules explained the play which undoubtedly is 
correct according to some interpretations of the 
basketball rule. There have been, however, differ- 
ent interpretations of this play and it is our under- 
standing that most of the interpretations do not 
coincide with the interpretation that the author of 
the Journal article placed on the rule. 

The rule is to be interpreted as follows: ‘‘A 
player may straddle the center line, and the court 
from which the pass has come identifies the player 
with that section of the floor. (If the pass comes 
from the back court, he is considered in the front 
court. If it comes from the front court, he is con- 
sidered as being in the back court.) ’’ 

We thank those who called our attention to the 
more or less generally accepted interpretation of 
this play. We do not assume the authority to issue 
official interpretations ourselves. When a commit- 
tee, democratically chosen, is entrusted with the job 
of making or changing the rules, then it is to the 
interests of the game for all to conform to the mod- 
ern code. In other words, we hold that no one has 
a right to issue official interpretations except the 
official body that wrote the rule. 


Football Rules : 


HEN this issue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL is off 

the press, the Football Rules Committee will 
have met and adjourned. Mr. Walter Okeson, 
Chairman, called a meeting of his committee this 
year several weeks earlier than has been the custom 
for holding rules committee meetings. The advan- 
tages of the early meeting are obvious. Such a pro- 
cedure makes it possible for the publisher to pre- 
pare copy for the 1938 Guide and thus distribute 
the rules earlier than has been possible under the 
other plan. Further, disposition of the question of 
rules changes soon after the close of the football 
season will put an end to discussion relative to rules 
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changes at an early date. 

The coaches of the Big Ten Conference early in 
December went on record as recommending that 
there be substantially no rules changes this year. 
These men no doubt voiced the opinion of most of 
the coaches and officials throughout the country. We 
are of the opinion that Mr. Okeson and his commit- 
teemen concur with this principle. 

We should not object because a great many peo- 
ple make suggestions relative to methods of improv- 
ing the game of football or bettering the adminis- 
tration of athletics, and because they favor more 
efficient officiating. This betokens a healthy interest 
in the sport. However, it is well to keep in mind 
that football is a fine game now and, while it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, it is well that it be stabil- 
ized to a certain extent. Above all, football should 
be simplified. We happen to know that Mr. Okeson 
is very much in favor of this point of view and we 
believe that, within a few years’ time, spectators. 
as well as coaches and officials will be better versed 
in the rules of the game than they are at present. 


Athletics and Democracy 


N a recent radio address, Mr. Cameron of the 

Ford Motor Company called attention to the fact 
that the countries that had been regimented were 
for the most part nations composed of people who 
had not, to a great extent, engaged in competitive 
sports. If it is a rational observation, and we be- 
lieve that it is, then we might go farther and call 
attention to the fact that a people that has learned 
to enjoy competitive games will not be easily regi- 
mented. 

Someone else years ago put this a bit differently 
when he said, ‘‘The nations that have gone in for 
athletics in a big way are the nations that have made 
the most progress in the matter of self-govern- 
ment.”’ 

Considering these two observations and assum- 
ing that they are correct, it is worth while to at- 
tempt to understand the correlation between ama- 
teur athletics and the democratic principle. 

First, as we may have pointed out before, in ath- 
letics every boy who wants to try for the team is 
given the opportunity. The school or college pro- 
vides him with equipment, coaches and trains him. 
Under our free enterprise system and by and 
through universal education, it is assumed that 
nearly every boy will be given an opportunity to 
prepare himself so that he may run the race of life 
with some hope of success. 

In athletics it is necessary to have rules. Every 
boy or man who has ever played a game knows that 
rules make every good game possible. Likewise, in 
accordance with the American plan, we adopt a 
great many rules or laws designed to govern com- 
petition. 

When a group of boys make up a game and adopt 
rules to govern their sport competition they impose 
discipline on themselves. The point is, however, 
that these are self-imposed disciplines rather than 
restrictions placed by some higher or autocratic 
power. 
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As one studies the implications of athletic com- 
petitions one is inclined to agree with Mr. Cameron 
that there is a correlation between the training a 
boy receives on the playing field and the training 
that he gets in a country such as ours, where the 
free enterprise system operates. Further, it is easy 
to see why people who have experiencd this training 
are not easily regimented. 


Balance Between Offense 


and Defense 


ly team games, especially those of the personal 

contact variety, the attacking team is opposed by 
members of the defensive team who try to keep the 
offense from scoring. In order that it may be a 
good game the rules have always been drawn up 
with the thought that neither the offense nor the de- 
fense should be given an advantage. 

Our rules committees through the years have suc- 
ceeded in keeping an even balance between the of- 
fense and defense. They might have drafted a code 
under which it would be almost impossible for a 
team to score unless that team were’ immeasurably 
superior to the opposing team. Certainly every 
game should be devised so as to permit scoring 
between evenly matched opponents. The question 
is, how far should the rules committee go in the 
matter of encouraging scoring in football? 

In 1933 scores made by ten of the leading univer- 
sities in the east were compiled and it was found 
that these university and college teams scored an 
average of 15 points per game, that is, one touch- 
down plus per team. In 1937 the teams representing 
these same institutions scored an average of 22 
points per game. In the Big Ten Conference the 
figures for 1933 were 14 points per game and in 1937 
—18 points per game. The Pacific Coast Conference 
teams in 1933 scored an average of 18 points and in 
1937 the teams representing these same universities 
scored an average of 17 points per game. These fig- 
ures seem to indicate that the college teams scored 
a bit more freely this last fall than did teams from 
the same institutions four years ago. If these thirty 
major universities are representative of the colleges 
and universities of the United States, then we are 
safe in concluding that football is not becoming 
more and more a defensive game. 


The Holiday Spirit 


HOUGH the coaches as a group are an aggres- 

sive, energetic lot, yet their loyalties are strong 
and their friendships enduring. One of the finest 
things that comes from a life spent in athletics is 
fellowship with a virile, substantial group of sporis- 
men. A friend will not speak’ill of a friend. me- 
times in the heat of battle, one is inclined to look 
upon the other fellow with suspicion and as an en- 
emy. Would it not be well if we were each to re- 
solve this year to think twice before imputing false 
motives to a friend, to be more tolerant toward all, 


and a bit more willing to give the other fellow a 


break? 
17 
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A Group of Performers of the 1935 Circus 


Balancing the School Budget with 


a Circus 


By Virgil J]. Noble 





i ib — Editor of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, believing that much 
good may be derived from an exchange 
of ideas, last spring announced a con- 
test for articles written on Balancing 
the Budget. The two articles to be 
presented to our readers at this time 
were selected because they contained 
definite suggestions that may be of help 
to some of the JOURNAL readers. 
Virgil Noble of South Intermediate 
School, Saginaw, Michigan, and Ray 
White, Community High School, Gen- 
eseo, Illinois, are announced as the 
winners of the contest. 


Director of Athletics, South Intermediate, Saginaw, Michigan 


naw, Michigan, with an enrollment 

of 1,400, operated for many years a 
general fund for extra-curricular activities. 
The money for the yearly budget of $600 
to $1,000 had been raised by movie pro- 
grams in the school. When talkies ap- 
peared, other methods of meeting the 
budget became necessary. Different de- 
partments put on plays but it meant that 
many events had to be planned, as each 
play, bazaar and exhibition netted small 
financial returns. 

South Intermediate set out to find a 
remedy for the situation. Recognizing the 
fact that crowds never fail to gather at 
places of amusement which furnish real 
appeal, we made a careful survey of the 
entertainment field. Only one course was 
indicated since there was nothing new or 
novel at hand. Every healthy boy and 
girl enjoys a circus and interest does not 
appear to decline in adult life. South In- 
termediate chose the “big top.” It evolved 
a school circus, different from the ordinary 
school circus. It retained enough pupil 
acts to satisfy parental pride but added 
professional talent which raised the enter- 
tainment value 100%. It sparkled with 
showmanship from the opening “spec” to 
the grand finale and achieved the exciting 
circus atmosphere which surrounds the big 
tent. The amount of work involved was, 
of course, enormous. The entire school co- 
operated as a unit. 

The admission charge was nominal but 
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the results might be compared to the 
miracle of Aladdin’s lamp. In March, 
1932, when South’s first circus was ready, 
3,000 people were on hand to attend. 
Since the gymnasium seated approxi- 
mately 500, something had to be done at 
once. The performance, planned for one 
time only, was extended to a two-day show 
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Background of 1937 Circus Anchors Aweigh 





Opening Spectacle of 1937 Circus 


with a matinee and night show each day. 
The committee, elated over the results, 
planned for another show the following 
year. A two-day run was arranged and 
5,000 attended. In 1934, 10,000 persons 
attended and hundreds were turned away. 
Since that time, two more shows have been 
given before equally large crowds. 


Circus Organization 


The first step in our circus organization 
was the naming of an executive committee 
to consist of an executive chairman, gen- 
eral chairman and chairmen of the differ- 
ent departments incidental to circus pro- 
duction. The burden of superintending 
all arrangements fell upon this committee. 
Since the school principal is directly re- 
sponsible for all school activities, he passed 
on every policy of the show, including the 
collection, the banking, and the disburse- 
ment of funds. By virtue of this respon- 
sibility, the principal became the executive 
chairman of the committee. The duties of 
his sub-committees were securing the tal- 
ent, program arrangement, authorization 
of purchases, censorship of costumes and 
a general superintendence of all depart- 
ments. 

One of the first problems to confront 
the management was the handling of the 
crowds. South Intermediate’s gymna- 
sium, with permanent bleachers, seating 
500, had to be revised considerably. The 
arrangement was such that each set of 
bleachers could be erected on a different 
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base, thus relieving any undue strain 
caused by extra weight. After the first 
year, when bleachers were borrowed from 
the high school, the school began building 
its own bleachers and today, after five 
years, it has almost a complete set of its 
own. A space, 40 by 30 feet, was left avail- 
able for the circus performance. Provid- 
ing seats for spectators was not the only 
factor to be considered in crowd handling. 
Much thought and study was needed to 
route the incoming crowd and at the same 
time empty the gymnasium in an orderly 
fashion. Men recruited from the city police 
department and skilled in the handling of 
crowds were of invaluable assistance. Po- 
lice officers who were off duty, fathers of 
school children and men out of work were 
pressed into service. Often as many as 
twenty of these volunteer workers were 
necessary to line up the crowds and han- 
dle the tickets. 

Student participation was the most im- 
portant factor in putting on a successful 
show. Not more than 200 students could 
take part in the show, but student aid in 
other tasks was invaluble. Practically 
every boy and girl in the school had a very 
definite part in staging the show. All of 
the school departments furnished valu- 
able assistance. The school paper, print- 
ing classes, industrial, fine arts depart- 
ments and sewing groups were called into 
service. English classes competed in essay 
writing, and suggestions for slogans. To 
the more artistic fell the responsiblity for 
decorative ideas and materials. Such mat- 
ters as the passing out of hand bills, post- 
ing window cards and ticket selling called 
for many assistants. 

Contests, posters, the opening spectacle, 
clown numbers and ushers made circus 
participation available to all. Such activi- 
ties proved as interesting to pupils as work 


Boys’ Ladder, 1937 Circus 
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Opening Spectacle of the 1934 Circus—Alice in Wonderland 





Ira Millets, Headline Act, 1937 Circus 


in the circus acts. Circus consciousness 
was developed to the point where all stu- 
dents were made to feel that the school 
show was their show and that they all had 
a part in it. A circus-conscious student 
body was the best possible advertising me- 
dium. 


The Circus Program 


The following acts were suited nicely to 
student presentation: walk-throughs, hill- 
billy bands, imitations, tumblers, ground 
and ladder pyramids, group and solo 
dances, swinging ladders, rope vaulting, 
school band selections and gymnastics. 
Costumes were designed smartly and color 
harmony consistently maintained. 

That any circus public demands thrills 
was not overlooked. A circus just isn’t 
a circus without them and this is why the 
average school circus is so disappointing. 


Professional acts were available to supply 
the seemingly death-defying feats: The 
South Intermediate executive committee 
found it a good plan to purchase its pro- 
fessional acts direct and btild its own 
show. Fairs, carnivals, and other festivals 
were visited in search of talent. At such 
events a variety of new acts and ideas were 
picked up. Home talent numbers of un- 
usual caliber were utilized. Expense often 
was cut down by securing an act which 
was versatile enough to supply more than 
one number. In selecting professional 
acts, costuming and showmanship were as 
important as daring or skill. An other- 
wise good act, which is costumed carelessly 
or presented without showmanship, is an 
actual detriment. 

Another popular source of program ma- 
terial was the staging of an amateur con- 
test. About a month before the school 
circus was to be presented, a city-wide 

(Continued on page 30) 





Revolving Head Stand, 1937 Circus 
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TES amMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC SHOES! 


SPOT-BILT shoes are the only item of athletic equipment that can be positively identified in action. 


Our research department is conducted for the purpose of keeping SPOT-BILT shoes foremost in their field. 
SPOT-BILT technical experts devote themselves to the creation and application of new ideas . . . new 


methods of manufacture . . . in short—to the production of better shoes for American Athletes! 
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NIFIES surtt-1n QuaLity AND COMFORT! 


SPOT-BILT quality and comfort begin with the careful selection of raw materials. They are safe- 
guarded throughout the manufacturing processes by a trained personnel who give constant atten- 
tion to every detail of construction. 





GUARANTEES castiné satisFaction! 


Over a period of years the SPOT-BILT trademark has established itself as a guarantee 
of satisfaction. We are proud of the position we occupy in the estimation of American 
Coaches. It is our purpose to continue to merit their approval. 





ATHLETIC SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898—ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 
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How Champions Train 


By Dr. Wilbur H. Bohm 
Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


HE purpose of this survey has been 
to study authentic information re- 
garding the training and condition- 
ing methods followed by the various track, 
field, rowing, swimming and boxing ath- 
letes and coaches in their respective sports 
during the period of preparation and ac- 
tual competition in the 1936 Olympic 
Games. It is also hoped that some rea- 
sonable conclusions may be drawn from 
the results received to serve as a basis for 
future training methods in athletic en- 
deavor. 

The term trend is meant to indicate 
the direction or change that has taken 
place in the methods of athletic training. 
Methods in this study reveal the particu- 
lar training procedures of the various lead- 
ers in the field of athletics. The results 
afford an opportunity for compiled con- 
clusions as a basis for future practices and 
procedures. Training defined is, “The act 
or process of one who, or that which 
trains in the developing of physical 
strength and endurance, as for some ath- 
letic feat or contest or the resulting phys- 
ical fitness.” 1 


The Scope of the Study 


This study deals with some of the train- 
ing practices and procedures of athletes 
and coaches of the past century, more re- 
cent information from champions within 
the past ten years, the value of diet in 
training, and present day beliefs and 
practices with reference to the future. 
Factual information from 1936 Olympic 
coaches and athletes relative to diet and 
training. 


Historical Status of the Study 


Athletic competition has dated back 
long before the rise of the Holy Roman 
Empire and a distinct emphasis has al- 
ways been placed upon the great impor- 
tance of proper physical training before 
entrance into competitive participation, 
but no apparent significance was given to 
the subject of diet and its relation to the 
ultimate results of its proper use. In fact, 
no information was available as to the 
diet of these early athletes, but a descrip- 
tion of Wilbur Bacon’s Yale Crew just 
previous to 1866 is rather unique relative 
to the training methods required of the 
athletes of that period. 

“The crew rose each morning at six and 
then, in heavy flannels, ran from three to 
five miles on empty stomachs; in the fore- 
noon they would row from four to six 
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“foolish superstition.” 5 


miles and do the same distance in the after- 
noon, and these rows were not easy pad- 
dles, but hard, stiff trials mostly on time. 
They ate underdone beef and mutton, 
with the blood running from it, with a 
few potatoes or rice now and then, but no 
other vegetable, and drank weak tea in 
small quantities.” ? 

To further describe the methods fol- 
lowed in attaining physical condition for 
the athlete of this time, considerable 
weight was given the disuse of water as a 
means of providing the “edge or peak” ® 
and is explained in the following para- 
graphs. 

“Since the taking of water was apt to 
put back the weight that had been lost 
through perspiration, the men were given 
only what they positively could not do 
without, and the best trainer was he who 
could train without water. The agony of 
such a course when the men were rowing 
in the hot sun and perspiring freely can 
be imagined, and it was further increased 
by the prohibition of baths; some coaches 
would not permit their men to bathe for 
three weeks or more before a race.” 4 

Probably nothing has given the prac- 
tices in the use of diet in relation to train- 
ing and conditioning the athlete of those 
years before 1866 more support than 
The belief that 
mysterious virtues and victory were at- 
tributable to the vigorous adherence to a 
set method of training likewise found sup- 
port through superstition. This theory 
was not blasted until about the 1880’s 
when the importance of diet in relation to 
performance and training was first given 
consideration. 

Crowther and Ruhl make mention of 
the diet and training rules adhered to dur- 
ing the period of their publication. 

“The training of today brings to mind 
the fact that the oarsman is human, and 
that he will not row well when fagged; 
when he is taken to the training table his 
diet is plain but wholesome. Men are cau- 
tioned not to drink too much water, but 
no set limit is now placed. In other words, 
the diet is simply designed so that the 
stomach will be kept in good condition 
and plenty of variety is given; the amount 
of rowing is also regulated by common 
sense.” 6 

The training methods during the years 
1915 to 1936 have taken some very defi- 
nite strides in the direction of moderate 
indulgence in diet and a common sense 
practice in the sports. This has been done 
through the constant study and education 
of one’s self by experiences during train- 
ing periods as well as actual competition. 


A thorough study of the relation of 
foods to the body, the effect of diet on 
the digestive system and the amounts of 
work done, have all been realized. The 
disposition of waste products along with 
those elements of diet that facilitate fa- 
tigue through their use have also been con- 
sidered so that the athlete of 1936 finds 
himself closely related to the average man 
in connection with diet requirements as it 
is so aptly put. 

“Tf we are going to understand this sub- 
ject of diet in relation to human efficiency 
we must first have fixed in mind certain 
fundamental principles. The first of these 
principles is that the athlete of any type, 
the ribbon salesman, the lumber-jack, the 
wizard of Wall Street, or the professor of 
philosophy all need a diet that conforms 
to the same set standards. And the sec- 
ond principle states that the diet must be 
so balanced and measured as to provide 
for the individual’s necessary heat and 
energy regulation of his bodily processes. 
The third principle is that while there are 
a multitude of foods that will meet the 
requirements mentioned in the previous 
sentence, there are some that are more 
desirable than others. And the fourth 
principle is that individual difference in 
human beings make certain types of foods 
more desirable for some than for others.” 7 


Procedure 


The procedure followed in this study 
was an investigation of the previous train- 
ing methods used through the available 
literature in the field; the compiling of 
thirty-four returned questionnaires relat- 
ing to diet and practice, from some of the 
leading coaches and athletes who competed 
in the 1936 Olympic Games at Berlin; 
and a study of the many supplementary 
remarks included on the returned ques- 
tionnaires. Conclusions were made from 
the compiled results. 


Modern Methods of Training 
The traditional belief that some special 





1The New Century Dictionary. Volume III. 
New York City, P. F. Collier and Son Corporation, 
1936. 

2 Crowther, Samual and Ruhl, Arthur. Rowing 
and Track Athletics. New York City, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905, p. 227. 

® Olds, Lloyd W. Track Athletics and Cross 
Country. 

* Crowther, Samual and Ruhl, Arthur. Rowing 
and Track Athletics. New York City, the Macmillan 
Company, 1905, p. 227. 

5 Williams and Nixon. The Athlete in the Mak- 
ing. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1932, p. 158. 

® Crowther, Samual and Ruhl, Arthur. Rowing 
and Track Athletics. New York City, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905, p. 230. 

7 Williams and Nixon. The Athlete in the Mak- 
ing. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1932, p. 159. 
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Qeenen > GROWING FASTER IN POPULAR FAVOR 


THAN ANY LINE OF EQUIPMENT IN THE HISTORY OF SPORT 


VER since its introduction to the sports world three short years ago Great Western 

athletic equipment has risen steadily in popular favor, and the continual up- 

ward course of the sales lines on the GW business charts tells a pithy unbiased story 
of the remarkable progress of this enviable line of equipment. 


Study that chart and note the increased monthly growth of GW each year over the 
year previous. Some said it couldn’t be done—but there it is—a record of progress 
with Athletic America that is thoroughly worthy of the pride we take in it. Such 
progress in the final analysis must be attributed to one major factor—MERIT! 
It is merit that causes GW to be chosen by more teams and more players every day 
as its outstanding dependability and performance becomes recognized; it is merit 
that brought GW to the front, and it is merit that will keep it there. 

To you who have aided us in establishing this splendid record we express our sincere thanks 


on our Third Anniversary, and to those of you who have yet to become familiar with the 
““GW Hit Parade’’ we invite you to do it now at the start of a new year. 


GREAT WESTERN ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


3601 WEST ARTHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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style of training gave the best results in 
athletic participation still persisted even 
through the late 1920’s, as is recognized by 
the questions regarding diet that con- 
fronted Pavo Nurmi, the great Finn dis- 
tance runner, upon his arrival in the 


United States. “He was eagerly inter- 
viewed concerning his habits of life, and 
especially his diet, and to our surprise 
the super-athlete confessed to a strong 
partiality for coffee as a beverage. For 
the rest of the diet he had no definite 
schedule of eating, but eats when he is 
hungry when his body requires it.” ® 

In the results obtained from the various 
1936 Olympic athletes, some very distinct 
trends are noticed in the direction of a 
more moderate indulgence in all of the 
normal dietary necessities of life, rather 
than following some strict training sched- 
ule in the hope of being endowed with 
mysterious physical powers. 

Table I shows the extent to which meat 
and eggs were recommended in the train- 
ing diet as compiled from the various 
questionnaires returned by the 1936 
Olympic coaches and athletes. 

The results of Table I have no signifi- 
cant value when studied as individual col- 
umns. However, the grouping of the 
results of column 0, 1 and 2 into one col- 
umn, as those not recommended, or 
negative, and column 3, 4 and 5 into an- 


TABLE I 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH MEAT 
AND EGGS ARE RECOMMENDED 
OR REJECTED IN THE ATHLETIC 
TRAINING DIET 
SCALE FOR RECORDING’ RE- 
SPONSES: 
0 — never recommended never eat. 
= very seldom recom- 
mended 








no more than 
once per week. 


eee ener 


2 = infrequently recom- 


mended ........ no more than 
2-3 times per 
week. 
3 = fairly regularly .... as much as 
once per day. 


as much as 
twice per day. 
nearly every 


4 — frequently 


5 = habitually 





meal. 
Compiled Results: 

a Ee Se 
(wee F 00619 7 2 
Cold meats ....... i. a a ae me 
SD. 6254 subs oe0 441211 2 0 
RS Se 1312 6 10 0 
CO ES ee 78 7 6 64 
eS ee 71213 10 0 
OD snide wick ee. oth 9 4812 1 0 
See ~ tee. 2 
Eggs, soft boiled... 4 3 618 2 0 
Eggs, hard boiled..18 6 6 2 0 O 

61010 4 0 
4816 2 0 
753 0 0 
44600 
75000 






other column as those recommended, or 
positive, gives some decidedly comprehen- 
sible results. 

It will be noticed that the use of eggs 
as part of the regular training diet seems 
to favor their infrequent use, which gives 
support to the remarks made by a lead- 
ing 1936 Olympic track and field coach. 

“TI had bad luck with eggs in California 
(1932 Olympics) when used twice a day. 
A hard working athlete differs from a 
jumper. Eggs were not commonly used in 
Italy and my recommendation is to use 
them not more than three times a week. 
In Italy, the athletes preferred raw eggs 
with a little lemon.” ® ; 

Among the meats presented for use or 
disuse as part of the training diet, beef is 
distinctly favored and most highly recom- 
mended for the diet of training athletes. 
Other meats, it will be noticed, are favored 
only moderately. 

Tables II and III record the extent to 
which milk is recommended as part of the 
training diet and the quality preferred is 
also given consideration. 

If we use the same method of grouping 
and scales of recording as in Table I, it 
will be noticed that the figures reveal a 
decided preference for the use of whole 
milk as part of the regular training diet. 
Its value as a health-giving food has long 
been recognized, yet as widely accepted as 
is milk in any diet, one of America’s great 
Marathon runners in the 1936 Olympics at 
Berlin says, 

“I personally cannot stomach milk—it 
makes me ill.” 2° 

Boyd Comstock, coach of the Italian 
Olympic Team, likewise said, 

“Milk almost ruined one of my athletes 
and putting him back on wine and water 
made him okay.” 14 

The absolute reverse of common prac- 
tice as discovered in the two cases regard- 
ing the use of milk may be explained as, 
“Such food idiosyncrasies are rather 
common and for that reason it is foolish 
to lay down inflexible rules of diet.” 1? 

Table IV tabulates the extent to which 
some important dairy products are used 
as part of the training diet. (The rating 
scale of Table I is used in this recording.) 
Upon observation of the results in Table 
IV, it will be noticed that the use of cheese 
in the training diet is given little consid- 
eration, and that the training athlete finds 
little use, if any, for this particular dairy 
product. However, the exception to com- 
mon practice seems to appear in the re- 
mark of the leading coach of the Italian 
Olympic Track Team, 

“I had to change my ideas about diet 
after eating for four months with the 
Italian athletes. The use of cheese worked 
fine in the diet, but always in small quan- 
tities—once a day was safe.” 18 

The use of cheese as part of the train- 
ing diet of the Italian athlete with appar- 
ently satisfactory results gives some sup- 
port to the remark that the athlete should 





TABLE II 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH MILK IS 
RECOMMENDED IN THE TRAIN- 
ING DIET 
0 1 2 3 4 5 
0 1 1 9 11 9 











TABLE III 


THE QUALITY OF MILK RECOM- 
MENDED IN THE TRAINING DIET 











0123 4 5 

Ordinary whole milk... 0 1 2 613 8 

High in fat content..17 4 1 2 0 1 

ES 14621441 5 

Buttermilk .......... 1423 60 2 
TABLE IV 





THE USE OF CHEESE AND BUTTER 
IN THE TRAINING DIET 





0123 4 5 
Cheese (any kind)... 6 8 8 5 1 1 
Mild yellow cheese...13 5 7 3 0 5 
Limburger cheese ....19 8 1 0 0 O 
Cottage cheese ...... 9398 21 
Strong cheese ....... 19 6 3 0 0 O 
EE dindibs babe xd nbd 2317 32977 


“eat what agrees with him.” 4 


Butter has been generally accepted as 
containing large quantities of food value 
for the training athlete, and is highly rec- 
ommended as one of the habitual food re- 
quirements. Only one remark concerning 
the use of butter was made in conjunction 
with the training methods followed by 
America’s Olympic Championship Crew 
which still believed in the use of butter, 
but in moderation, 

“Use it in small quantities while train- 
ing but none before a contest.” *° 


Table V presents almost all of the foods 
necessary for the training athlete to use 
from day to day in preparation for active 
competition and again very distinct trends 
are noticed. The moderate usage of al- 
most any of the foods presented for con- 
sideration is favored by the many athletes 
and coaches answering the questionnaires. 


The results of Column C, Table V give 
proof to moderation in diet by its selec- 
tion in the most frequent number of cases, 
and the remark of one of America’s mid- 
die distance runners also gives support to 
a moderate usage of foods. 


“I personally believe training is a mat- 
ter of continuous and conscientious com- 
mon sense living over a period of time, 
together with a lot of hard work out on 
the track, the foods used depending upon 
what the individual is used to.” *° 


8 Silberg, K. P. The Athletic Finn. Hancock, 
Michigan, Suomi Publishing Co., 1927, p. 60. 

® Boyd Comstock. 

10 Johnny Kelly. 

11 Boyd Com: q 

12 Williams and Nixon. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia and London, 1932, p. 164. 

18 Boyd Comstock. 

14 Glen Cunningham. 

18 Al Ulbrickson. 

4® Charles Hornbostl. 
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An old favorite and a 
brilliant newcomer... 



















Reach Official American League Base Ball. Tried 
and true, this ball is the official base ball of the Amer- 


ican League. 


Its specifications are official, which means that it is 
used by the American League and has been ever since 
the league was organized. 

And no wonder!...for the Reach Official is pre- 
cision-built— constructed around the patented Reach 
Cushioned Cork Center —a ball that’s remarkable for 
its perfect balance and retention of shape. Use this fine 
base ball for the last word in playing qualities. 






Reach UNI-FORM—A Radically Improved Soft Ball. 
This new Reach Soft Ball has been named UNI-FORM 
because its¢ays uniform—in roundness and in resiliency. 

No need to tell you what a revolutionary improve- 
ment that brings to the game! No more variations in 
size—no more hard and soft spots. No more uncertain 
weight. For a new method of construction starts with 
a kapok core that is a perfect sphere, then winds this 
core at uniform tension, uniform thickness, to produce 
a uniform center. 

The new Reach UNI-FORM has been thoroughly 
tested in actual play. And it has come through with 
flying colors—has proved itself definitely superior in 
durability, outstandingly untform in play! 


For full information about the complete Reach line of base balls—hard 
and soft— get in touch with your Reach dealer. Or write to A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicopee, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., Seattle, Wash., Los Angeles. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
Base Ball and Soft Ball Equipinent | 
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TABLE V 
BEST FOODS TO EAT BEFORE A CONTEST 





A. B. C. D. E. F 
Vegetables 
ee 9 015 0 1 
re 9 213 01 0 
Cauliflower ....... 4047 3 8 
Cabbage (boiled) .. 2 1 1 6 3 12 
Cabbage (green) ..2 0 4 5 311 
EE bh kdsinees 22563 9 
Lima Beans ....... .2ea83 7 ¢ 
Soy Beans ........ 117383 6 6 
Black-eyed peas ... 2 1 8 4.4 7 
ED wecbed cee sinmis:3: 
SE bagesikekves 319 5 3 3 
Irish Potatoes ..... 8 012 2 4 1 
Sweet Potatoes .... 2 010 3 6 4 
PE a eeskssade 3143 3 1 
ee § 112 40 3 
a 218103 3 4 
ED vcecis cos 43313 1 
Green Peas ....... 2019 11 3 
Cucumbers ...... 001 6 412 
Green Peppers .... 0 1 3 2 7 10 
EY tis aoa 4+ 0 0S 023 4 610 
Asparagus ........ 31143 4 1 
Red Cabbage ..... 017 4 6 6 
Artichokes ........ 022 4 511 
Ee 013 6 5 5 
0 ee st 23 = 2 
String Beans ...... 21152 1 
Egg Plants ........ 205 5 5 5 
as »a'et< ' 3.8 8 F 8 
Mushrooms ....... 12441 511 
SCALE FOR RECORDING RE- 
SPONSES IN TABLE V. 
Botdeeqanan especially preferred on the 
last meal before contest. 
Daitvacames especially preferred on next 
to last meal before a contest. 
+ ee might be eaten in moderation 
at any time. 
Bhi. whiaenen should not be eaten the meal 
before a contest. 
) ee ee should not be eaten on the 
day of a contest. 
Puiictieiowsan should not be eaten for two 


days preceding a contest. 

The manner in which foods are pre- 
pared was offered for choice, but too many 
varied opinions and too few cases were 
recorded to give any significant value to 
one particular style. However, the use of 
fried foods was offered for consideration 
in the preparation for training diet and it 
was emphatically unsatisfactory. 

From the results of Table VI, it will be 
noticed that moderation and common 
sense seems to dominate the answers in 
almost all of the personal questions of 
training asked the many coaches and ath- 
letes. 


Tables VII and VIII cover the subject 
on the value of massage, and the time ele- 
ment in its application. The number of 
cases recorded are so few, and the opin- 
ions so varied that significant value may 
only be prescribed within certain limits. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A. B.C. D. E. F. . A. B. C. D. E. F. 
Vegetable Soup .... 3 110 1 7 38 CE des do vaaewcie 003 8 411 
a Ethestccesens 2110 2 6 4 rs 00 4 4 510 
Fruits Meatsoup ........ 2311 3 3 3 
Sa 2314251 SE thas dina sani Si €&e7 ¢ 
Goes wwe 2319 20 0 ere Bega 2 
EN Ri eiiiblig spn ae 3216 12 1 DD sKkecvesew ee 6 411 2 1 2 
Strawberries ...... 2275 5 3 eee 13 49 1 2 0 
NL aan samt 015 667 ee ee 3215 13 0 
Grapefruit ........ 2319 10 1 ere 3113 2 3 2 
Tangerines ........ 1214 1 3 8 i -ocnéwawn ed 018 6 4 4 
re 3 111 4 5 1 ae 3111 1 3 5 
ae 228 4 5 4 eer 10 310 2 2 1 
Orange Juice eee 8 713 3 1 0 Bemiente 
a De FeO PN osisss-ess 4011533 
ere 111445 1 
Prunes ........... $3539 See wy ..9 om S 7 
. eee 00 4 6 710 
Pineapples ........ 42124323 2 : 
—— P ...005 46 8 
Pineapple Juice ... 2 414 3 2 1 » Te plaidmaidaaes 
PP , RGR 7412131 
aaa 11133 3 4 Celati 
—_. 12133 42 ee 341214 1 
. Ice Cream ........ 6 310 4 4 1 
OO a ee e87 2 
ED wacsvcnens 2315 3 2 1 Beverages 
Breads i eer 4211 3 1,3 
ER a sitive: 102 8 410 Re 1,170 0 6 
I lan oon Ral eae 728:811 0 Soda Water ....... 015 5 310 
Fresh Loaf Bread.. 1 0 3 7 4 10 BE dedbeecasa aes 002 5 213 
SEE. Scenes s os 1210 3 6 3 i ere 0003 117 
Meats and Dairy Products Lemonades ........ 019 6 4 6 
a eer 0548 5 4 OO rere 108 6 4 6 
GD cS ¥icnsiecs 003 77 9 Fruit Juices ....... 6 114 5 0 2 
TABLE VI 
SOME HABITS AND PRACTICES OF 1936 OLYMPIC ATHLETES 
AND COACHES ; 
YES. NO. 
(a) Do you believe that sugarfeeding before a contest is good?........ 18 10 
(b) Would you use sugar feeding between events?................... 20 10 
(c) Would you use sugar feeding as early as 24 hours before?......... 15 14 
(d) Would you use sugar feeding as early as 218 hours before?........ 9 19 
(e) Do you allow the boys to smoke during the training season?....... 4 26 
(f) Do you think that the best policy is to pay no attention?......... 3 23 
DB I OF OS PINION a oc ccc ccccecccscsccsescecsens 11 16 
(h) Do you believe in LET DOWN periods in training if the training is 
sustained more than three months?....................20000- 27 3 
(i) Do you think that an athlete should start rigorous training sooner 
than six months before a major contest?.................-.4.. 13 18 
12 months before a major contest?..................006. 5 16 
18 months before a major contest?..................045. 4 17 
24 months before a major contest?...................4.. 4 16 
3 years before a major contest?................ee000: 5 26 
4 years before a major contest?...................0-. 4 17 
(j) Do you think the athlete should take a workout on the day of a 
ES ies teed ach eh de dabdeehee ee adebeeaee 6 5 27 
(k) Do you believe in TAPERING OFF the work before a major 
het eh iek eich ised amen sb ath +aanokhies oe ees 30 2 
(1) Do you believe in rest for one full day before the contest?.......... 15 12 
(m) Do you believe in two full days’ rest before the contest?.......... 14 12 
(n) Do you believe in three full days’ rest before the contest?......... 3 14 
TABLE VII TABLE VIII 








THE VALUE OF MASSAGE AS PART THE AMOUNT OF TIME IN MIN- 
OF THE REGULAR TRAINING UTES IN THE APPLICATION OF 








PRACTICE MASSAGE 
0 1 2 3 4 5 0 5 10 15 20 25 
2 3 4 9 3 7 1 5 8 7 4 1 
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IT STARS IN EVERY LEAGUE 


Wihon 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT. 


Mave HU. Ba, 


648 


For over ten years major league coaches have 
depended on this equipment. Why not you? 

The Wm. H. “Bill” Terry First Baseman’s Mitt is 
the choice of outstanding first sackers in major, 
minor and the big college and school leagues. 

Ray Schalk Catcher’s Mitt and Rogers Hornsby 
Fielder’s Mitt are also among the gloves preferred by 
baseball headliners. 

Wilson makes the official patented cork center 
baseball that meets the specifications of the National 
and American leagues one hundred percent. The 
Wilson official ball used in all championship games 
by the Pacific Coast League and the American 
Association for sixteen years offers an extraordinary 
quality from center to tough alum covered horsehide 
cover that gives extra innings of top performance 
in any league. 

When you want the best in gloves, uniforms and 
other baseball equipment be sure to order Wilson. 


Men mentioned are retained on Wilson's advisory staff. 


Mt pays lo play” 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. © Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 
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Handbalancing (Continued from page 14) 


The Planche 


The ordinary handbalance is again the 
starting position for the planche. (See II- 
lustration 4.) In attempting this stunt, 
the performer should remember to keep 
his arms and legs as straight as possible; 
he should lean forward and keep the body 
arched; he should lower the body until 
it is parallel to the ground. The angle be- 
tween the arms and the body should be 
about sixty degrees. When the correct po- 
sition is reached, the shoulders should be 
forward and the brunt of the body weight 
should be on the fingertips. If the head 
,is held as high up as possible, better posi- 
tion can be obtained. Considerable 
strength is required to hold the position, 
but persistent practice should bring about 
the desired results. 


The Half-Arm Planche or the 
Weathercock 


The weathercock (See Illustration 4.) is 
executed by forcing the right elbow (if the 
performer is right-handed) upon the right 
hip as the head is lifted high, the arm is 
extended forward, parallel with the floor, 
and the feet are forced or lifted upward 
until they too are parallel with the floor. 
From this position, the highly-skilled per- 
former may pivot upon his elbow while 
holding the weathercock on the parallel 
bar, and then press into a handbalance in 
the new position on one bar. On the high 
bar (illustration 5), this trick is extremely 
difficult because of the small base upon 
which the weight rests. 


The One-Arm Handbalance 


Perhaps the one-arm handbalance is the 
most difficult to master of all of the hand- 
balances. (See Illustration 6a.) Although 
great strength is not a necessity in the 
achievement of this balance, a very fine 
sense of balance is needed. 

The starting point is the ordinary hand- 
balance position. The hand, upon which 
the performer is to balance, (left-handed- 
ness or right-handedness is usually the de- 
termining factor) should be turned slightly 
outward. Thus the individual should have 
a better chance to fight any tendency to 
off-balance to the side. From this point 
on, the elbows and shoulders should be 
stiff. If the performer is right-handed, 
the weight of the shoulders, hips and legs 
should be shifted slightly until the point 
of balance is over the right arm. All of 
the fingers of the left hand except the in- 
dex finger should be lifted from the floor. 
At first, the performer will be fortunate 
to hold this six-fingered balance for any 
considerable length of time, but daily 
practice should permit the student to get 
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the feel of the balance. When a good posi- 
tion is felt, he should raise the index finger 
of the left hand from the floor. At first, 
he probably will be able to lift it for an 
instant, but with practice, he should im- 
prove. At this particular point, there are 
several ways in which he may fight his 
balance. In the first place, many one-arm 
handbalancers contend that control by the 
wrist is of great importance since the 
wrist bears the brunt of the body weight. 
Secondly, the abdominal muscles need to 
be controlled so that the body will not 
lean too far to one side or to the other. 
The left arm acts as a lever, as it were; 
it may wave uncertainly about during the 
early practice periods, but as the per- 
former persists in his efforts to hold the 
balance, he should be able to hold it 
against the left thigh. 

Another finished position for the one- 
arm handbalance is that in which the per- 
former holds his legs wide apart, his knees 
stiff, and his left arm at right angles to 








the body. After he has mastered the one- 
arm handbalance in both of its finished 
forms, he may try the balance on a small 
pedestal which is fitted with a ratchet and 
pawl. (See Illustration 7.) It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that it takes the aver- 
age performer three years to learn the 
one-arm handbalance. 


The Free Head-balance 


Even more difficult than the one-arm 
handbalance is the free head-balance. (See 
Illustration 8.) A grommet (sometimes 
called a doughnut), into which the top of 
the head is placed, should be used on the 
floor. The illustration shows the per- 
former balancing on a small pedestal; the 
beginner, however, should practice first 
with the grommet on the floor. He should 
place his head into the grommet while his 
hands and feet are on the floor. He should 
press up as for an ordinary head-balance, 
and when his legs, spread wide apart, are 
somewhat higher than his hips, he should 
attempt to take his hands from the floor. 
He may find it possible, however, in learn- 
ing the free head-balance, to use only the 
index fingers with which to balance him- 
self; he probably will find that he will lift 
them alternately and that he will be forced 
to keep one on the floor if he is to main- 
tain the balance for any length of time. 

Zest may be added to the accomplish- 
ment of this trick if two or more students 
practice it together, and each times the 
other to see how many seconds he can hold 
the balance. If a record is kept, there is 
an ever stimulating challenge to better 
that record. 


New Styles in Today’s 
Swimming 
(Continued from page 7) 

New Pace Charts 


More and more emphasis is being placed 
by instructors upon a study of pace and 
this is to be recommended. 

100 YARDS, CRAWL 
(20-Yard Pool) 
58 Sec.—9-11-12-13-13. 
57 Sec.—9-11-12-12-13. 
56 Sec.—9-11-12-12-12. 
55 Sec.—9-11-11-12-12. 
54 Sec—8:5-10:5-11-12-12. 
: (25-Yard Pool) 
59 Sec.—12-15-16-16. 
58 Sec.—12-15-15-16. 
57 Sec.—12-15-15-15. 
56 See. —11-15-15-15. 
55 Sec.—11-14-15-15. 
54 See —11-14-14-15. 
220 YARDS, CRAWL 
(20-Yard Pool) 
2.37 Sec.—10-13-14-15-15-15-15-15-15-15- 
15. 
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2.32 
2.30 
2.25 
2.20 
2.15 


Sec.—10-13-14-14-14-15-15-15-15-15- 


cenigseietisse ee. 
escni0-19-16-10:10-10-16-06-26-14- 
Set—i0-19-19-19-18-14-14-14-14-14- 
PO ee ee 
Sec — Sai iizsissssss 


(25-Yard Pool) 
Sec.—14-16-17-17-17-18-18-18-15. 
Sec.—14-16-17-17-17-17-17-18-15. 
Sec.—13-15-16-17-17-17-17-17-14. 
Sec.—12-15-15-16-16-16-16-17-14. 
Sec.—12-15-15-15-15-15-16-16-13. 


2.09:6 Sec. made by Medica in 1936— 
27 56:2 1.27 


1.57:6 2.09:6 

















50 100 150 200 °}®# 220 


as 12-15-15-15-15-15-15-15-12:6—2.09 :6 


Sec. 
100 YARDS, BACK STROKE 
(20-Yard Pool) 

1.25 Sec.—15-16-18-18-18. 
1.22 Sec—15-16-17-17-17. 
1.20 See.—14-15-17-17-17. 
1.17 Sec.—14-15-16-16-16. 
1.15 Sec.—13-14-16-16-16. 
1.12 See.—13-14-15-15-15. 
1.10 See.—12-13-15-15-15. 
1.07 Sec.—12-13-14-14-14. 
1.05 Sec.—11-12-14-14-14. 
1.02 See.—11-12-12-13-13. 
1.00 Sec.—10-12-12-13-13. 

59 Sec.—10-12-12-12-13. 

(25-Yard Pool) 

1.23 Sec.—19-21-21-23. 
1.22 Sec.—19-21-21-21. 
1.19 Sec.—18-20-20-21. 
1.16 See —17-19-20-20. 
1.12 See.—16-18-19-19. 
1.08 See.—15-17-18-18. 
1.06 Sec.—15-17-17-17. 
1.04 Sec.—14-16-17-17. 
1.02 Sec —14-16-16-16. 
1.01 Sec.—14-15-16-16. 
1.00 Sec.—13-15-16-16. 

59 Sec.—13-15-15-16. 


100 YARDS, FLYING BREAST 


STROKE 
(20-Yard Pool) 
1.25 Sec.—15-17-17-18-18. 
1.23 See.—15-17-17-17-17. 
1.18 Sec._—14-16-16-16-16. 
1.13 See —13-15-15-15-15. 
1.11 See.—12-14-15-15-15. 
1.09 Sec.—12-14-14-14-15. 
1.06 Sec.—11-13-14-14-14. 
(25-Yard Pool) 
1.24 Sec —10-21-22-22. 
1.21 Sec.—18-20-21-22. 
1.18 See.—17-19-21-21. 
1.15 See.—16-18-20-21. 
1.11 See. —15-17-19-20: 
1.09 See.—15-17-18-19. 
1.05 Sec—14-16-17-18. 


Kasley’s time of 2.22:5 made in 1936 
N.C.A.A. Record. His pace was 14-16- 


17-18-19-19-20-19.5—2.22:5. 
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FOR DUAL 
PARK PNEU- 
SPECIAL MATIC OR 
30-INCH BARTH 
MOWER SOLID 
1935-38 RUBBER 
MODELS TIRES 





NOW 


A SNOW PLOW 


FOR YOUR TORO MOWER 


This new Toro plow is of the moldboard single-blade type, fifty-four inches 
wide and twenty-one inches high. ol is ony attached ont detached by 
simply removing the cutting unit » oe 

and bolting the plow directly to 
the chassis side members. There are 
no alterations of any kind to be 
made and the whole job can be 
done in 15 minutes. 


Easily Pivoted — Properly Balanced 


The plow is held at the proper 
angle by means of a pull-out pivot 
pin. When retracing the same path, 
“ a return “ on a sidewalk, the 

ow can be pivoted or swung 
ee right to left and pinned in 
proper position. 





Rear View Showing Dual 
Pneumatic Drive Wheels 


Now you can use your Park Special summer and winter. With 
the new plow it is equally efficient for mowing grass or remov- 
ing snow. 


Write for Our New 1938 Power Mower Catalog ... . It will Interest You 
‘TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


3042 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 



































Concrete Tennis Courts Ideal for Student Use 





Colored concrete tennis courts, University of Chicago 


the removal of the strips filled with con- 
crete and floated to an even surface. 
After the concrete has hardened suffi- 
ciently to prevent fine material from 
working to the top, it is steel troweled to 
a smooth finish, but excessive working is 
avoided. A _ soft-haired broom drawn 
lightly over the surface of the slab before 
the concrete sets will give it a desirable 
non-skid texture. The slab should then 


Balancing 


amateur program was arranged. *Adults, 
high school and junior high pupils from all 
of the schools in the city were invited to 
participate. The winners from each of 
these three classes were invited to take 
part in the circus. Cash prizes were offered 
to the first three groups or individuals in 
each class. The South School circus com- 
mittee invited first prize winners in its 
amateur contest to present their acts at 
the circus a month later under paid con- 
tract. Competition in such contests al- 
ways was keen as any amateur group is 
anxious to display its talent before 10,000 
people, and some very excellent entertain- 
ment material has been brought to public 
attention by these contests. 

Contests confined to the school promot- 
ing the show also played an important 
part in the creation of circus consciousness. 
All contests carried interesting prizes such 
as cash, roller skates, jackets, cameras and 
free tickets. South Intermediate first used 
the contest motive in 1932 in the selection 
of a name for its new circus. The win- 
ning name was “Spendless and Seemore 
Circus.” So highly publicized was this 
contest and its result, that we doubt if 
any boy, girl or adult in our city of 90,000 
is not familiar with this name. The fol- 
lowing year another major contest was 
run in search of a slogan to amplify the 
name. All possible publicity was obtained 
and “King of School Shows” was adjudged 
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(Continued from page 15) 


be covered with wet burlap or ponded and 
protected from the sun for several days. 
This insures the concrete into attaining its 
full strength and surface hardness. 

Construction costs of the courts will de- 
pend on the material and labor rates in 
the vicinity. Estimates on any portion 
of the project can be obtained from local 
concrete contractors. 

The design of the fences, posts, flood 





Finishing concrete tennis courts, University of Chicago 


lights, drinking fountains, etc., will vary 
with the type of the installation and 
should be treated with the individual proj- 
ect. In the northern sections of the coun- 
try, properly constructed courts may be 
flooded and used for skating during the 
winter months. In such cases the flood 
lights are used both summer and winter, 
adding greatly to the usefulness of the 
court. 


the School Budget with a Circus 


(Continued from page 19) 


the best slogan. In 1937 a prize was 
awarded to the student designing the best 
motto-shield, similar in character to the 
Boy Scout emblem or the seal of the State 
of Michigan. In 1938 this design will be 
placed on large flags which will be dis- 
played on the school flagpole and inside 
the building a few weeks before the show. 
In future years, these flags always will 
herald the coming of the show and 
“Spendless and Seemore,” “King of School 
Shows” will come to be permanently as- 
sociated with their display. 

Other contests such as poster competi- 
tion, essay writing and word building have 
proven interesting. A prize for the great- 
est numbers of three-letter words con- 
tained in the name “Spendless and See- 
more” had parents as well as students 
studying their dictionaries and the best 
essay on, “Why I like the Spendless and 
Seemore Circus” also attracted outside 
help and attention. Probably the most 
heated of these school contests was the 
ticket selling competition, where home 
rooms were pitted against one another for 
high honors and the ten salesmen having 
the highest score in school were given 
valuable rewards. 

To satisfy the current trend in enter- 
tainment toward the spectacular, first, a 
carnival queen was necessary. Five candi- 
dates who were members of the next 
graduating class were chosen for the honor. 


On the final vote, one was chosen queen 
and the remaining four served as her at- 
tendants. Secondly, every performance 
was preceded by an opening pageant, vivid 
and spectacular. Prominent townspeople, 
state librarians and college professors have 
willingly supplied data for the March of 
Michigan, Alice in Wonderland and The 
Good Ship Lollipop. School bands, vocal 
classes and 100 students contributed to 
the success of the opening “specs.” 

A capable master of ceremonies and 
plenty of band music were necessary for 
the action of the show. A faculty member, 
with an assistant selected from the boys of 
the school, an honor comparable to that 
of the queen, made the announcements 
and kept interest from lagging. South’s 
well-trained band of 100 members had to 
be reduced, because of limited space, to a 
Special Circus Band. 


Decorations, Programs and Concessions 


The fundamental idea in the decorations 
was the creation of a genuine “big top” 
atmosphere. Banners were strung across 
the halls; posters from the art department 
were put up; prizes conspicuously dis- 
played in trophy cases, banners and regu- 
lar circus sheets ablaze with color, bear- 
ing laughing clowns and leaping dogs, gave 
an appearance of real circus expectancy. 

The 8,000 programs that South Inter- 
mediate has printed annually were pre- 
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pared ten days in advance. The number 
of advertisements were limited, but were 
well worded and attractive. Credit was 
given in the programs to the pupils and 
teachers responsible for the show and in- 
formation about the use of the profits was 
presented. 

True to real circus form, the food and 
drink concessions showed a good profit. 
Peanuts, ice cream and pop seemed to 
be inseparable from such shows. Spend- 
less and Seemore Circus turned its entire 
concession business over to its P.T.A. and 
that organization introduced many new 
and novel methods of display and dispen- 
sation. Gross receipts from the 1936 
show were over $400 and a net profit of 
over $100 was realized; in 1937, the P.T.A. 
sold $643.00 in two days from the conces- 
sions, netting a profit of $235.00. 


Publicity 


The success of the shows at South Inter- 
mediate has been due to its publicity. Its 
publicity committee has made use of the 
daily newspapers, school newspapers, 
handbills, window cards, regular circus 
sheets, car bumper signs, merchant adver- 
tisements and school band parades. 

The local newspapers have cooperated 
in an excellent manner. Publicity, begin- 
ning with the announcement of the circus 
and committees in charge, was given space 
by the press. High pressure for too much 
space never was applied to the city edi- 
tor. Material in story form, with brief 
descriptions and names, was submitted at 
regular intervals; feature pictures were 
accepted such as the queen selling the first 
ticket to some prominent official or the 
queen of the present circus greeting rulers 
of former shows; action pictures of dance 
groups, pyramid or tumbling units were 
always accepted. 

A portion of the publicity budget was 
allotted to paid advertising in the local 
press and prominent merchants inserted 
lines about the show in their regular ad- 
vertisements. 

One of the best and cheapest forms of 
advertising, we found, was the handbill 
which was turned out by the school print- 
ing department. South Intermediate 
printed and distributed 8,000 of these 
handbills to elementary school children on 
their way to lunch or after school, always 
with the consent of the school principals. 
Often principals cooperated to the extent 
of passing these handbills to their teachers 
who, in turn, handed them out to the 
children. 

Regulation circus sheets and half sheets 
with the name of the school circus added 
at the bottom, were of immense pictorial 
value in announcing the circus. Most 
school principals allowed at least one of 
these to be placed in their halls and a few 
were placed in business houses. Care has 
always been taken to have only those 
sheets which are truly descriptive of the 
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Brilliance ... color... skill... speed... 
stamina ... the flashing interplay of strategy 
and power woven about a moving mass of in- 
dividual players pooling their strength in one 
clean, sharp drive for victory. That is the 
kaleidoscope of sport. 

And wherever you watch the kaleidoscope of 
championship Football, Field Events, Base- 
ball, Hockey, Basketball, and Track, you will 
see genuine Kangaroo leather. It is 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other 
leather. It enables an athlete to have secure 
protection for his feet during quick starts and 
sudden wrenches, and at the same time to 
have light footwear for subtle footwork, for 
split-second feints, and for Speed. The big 
league baseball teams, the varsity football 
teams, the milers and sprinters who race 
against the records—these are the athletes who 
wear Kangaroo. 

Don’t handicap your varsities with inferior 
footwear. Give them the best to help them 
win. Shoes of genuine Kangaroo. 


Wherever Supple Leather Footwear i. Important 


KANGAROO ¢- TANNED 
IN AMERICA 
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show. For example, pictures of tigers, if 
none are to appear in the show, are mis- 
leading and, therefore, harmful. Clowns, 
dogs and ponies, trapeze and tight wire 
acts and swinging ladders make the best 
subjects for such sheets. 

Two canvas signs 30’ x 3’, such as are 
used by county fair associations, were 
placed to advantage in the business dis- 
tricts. Two or three hundred automobile 
bumper signs were given out for the fam- 
ily car to students who brought a written 
request for them from home. 

Publicity was extended to the home of 
the pupils by the school newspaper and 
the radio. The families eagerly read the 
school paper for show announcements and 
listened over the radio to announcement 
of the winners of the school contests. 


Educational Advantages of a Circus 


The faculty member who reads this arti- 
cle may question the advisability of so 
large a project for the means of balancing 
a budget for extra-curricular activities. 
Parents may object to the great amount of 
pupil activity, not directly conducive to 
educational progress. 

The answer to these objections is that 
education and human interest are linked 
together. An art class engaged in making 
a circus poster has more enthusiasm for 
its task than one engaged upon a meaning- 
less project. Printing classes, forced to 
set type according to exercises in a print- 
ing manual, have more enthusiasm for set- 
ting type for circus handbills. Tumbling, 
dance and pyramid numbers are prepared 
with more enthusiasm for an audience of 
10,000 than for the few parents who at- 
tend a school exhibition. Woodshop stu- 
dents acquire more skill in the eager mak- 
ing of ticket boxes and circus rings than 
in the reluctant manufacture of hat racks 
and towel holders. English classes, though 
they always have written on circus themes, 
display a new enthusiasm in describing 
their own circus. The pageants have 
added a reality to stories of literature and 
history. 

Cooperation of a whole school’s faculty 
and pupils, an increased friendly relation 
between parents and teachers, the discov- 
ery of special talents among pupils and the 
providing of high class entertainment at a 
cost within the means of all are additional 
justifications for the South Intermediate 
Circus. 

As to the financial profits, undue em- 
phasis never has been placed on this phase 
of the school circus. A good show has 
been the object of first importance. Never 
has there been any penny “squeezing” in 
the employment of talent. However, with 
the closing of the books each season, there 
has been a substantial bank balance. Pro- 
fessional assemblies have been made pos- 
sible to our students, free of charge; edu- 
cational films and a movie sound projector 
have been purchased from circus profits; 
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cod liver oil, glasses, shoes and gymnasium 
suits have been provided for those who 
need them; educational lectures have been 
brought to us; awards for scholarships 
and athletics have been furnished; and 
transportation for athletic teams has been 
made possible. 

These benefits far outweigh the enor- 
mous amount of labor necessary for the 
production of a school circus. 


Balancing the Budget 
By Roy A. White 


Geneseo (Illinois) Township 
High School 


T the time, some four years ago, that 

I accepted my present position as 
athletic director and coach of football, 
basketball and track, the principal in- 
formed me that the school board had been 
obliged to spend between 600 and 800 dol- 
lars yearly on athletic maintenance. 

This suggested one of two things, that 
either the athletic equipment was of su- 
perior quality or that the local support 
was below normal. Upon my first inspec- 
tion of the equipment box, I found that 
practically none of the equipment was ade- 
quate either for scrimmage or games. 
The receipts of my first two football games 
were not enough to pay the officials. 

Believing that the responsibility of bal- 
ancing an athletic budget is just as im- 
portant as turning out winning teams, I 
worked out my plans. I first outfitted my 
team with colorful and attractive uniforms 
of durable quality. 

Following this I planned for the care, 
preservation and storage of equipment. 
Shelves, cabinets and hangers were pro- 
vided for all uniforms. Footballs and 
basketballs are deflated each day and 
cleaned, washed and polished each week. 

My next move was to convince the 
principal and board of education that we 
should play night football. The attend- 
ance increased 99 percent. 

We have made further use of our lighted 
field by having track meets at night. One 
of the two relay carnivals that we 
sponsor is a night meet in May. This we 
endeavor to make a gala affair with a 
band concert preceding the meet, a parade 
of athletes and a relay queen ruling over 
the carnival. 

The choice of the relay queen is deter- 
mined by a ticket selling campaign which 
assures the carnival financial success two 
or three days in advance of the meet. The 
concessions plus the entry fees cover all 
expenses of the meet including awards, of- 
ficials and preparation of the track. 

Attention and care is given to the main- 
tenance of the gridiron, track and basket- 
ball floor. The football field is mowed and 
marked each week, spectators are kept off 
the field by restraining fences. 





Our basketball floor, scrubbed with soap 
and water before each game is kept in 
good condition. 

An old motor truck, which had outlived 
its usefulness as a means of transportation, 
was bought from a local junk dealer for 
five dollars. It was overhauled in one of 
the shop classes, wide steel wheels replac- 
ing the rubber tires. A steel pipe 24 inches 
in diameter and 4 feet, 10 inches in length 
filled with concrete was hitched to the so- 
called tractor. With this outfit, call it 
what you may, we drag and roll our track 
and runways three times each week. As a 
result we have one of the best tracks, with 
the least money expended, in this section 
of the state. 

The work as outlined in this article is 
done by the coach and student managers. 

This program has been developed in a 
period of four years. We have adequate 
equipment and add some each year, spend- 
ing annually on an average of $300.00. 
We start our basketball season with twen- 
ty-five balls adding five new ones each 
year. The last two years we have bal- 
anced the athletic budget without the as- 
sistance of the board of education. This 
year we have a surplus. 


How Champions Train 
(Continued from page 26) 


This is especially true in Table VIII where 
the time period of from five to twenty 
minutes is favored. 

The rating scale in Table VII of 0 to 5 
or good to bad was used. 

The completed and compiled group of 
questionnaires presents as many different 
opinions as questionnaires returned, but 
one athlete summarizes what might be 
termed a cross section of all the opinions 
offered in relation to training methods. 

“Personally I think each athlete is dif- 
ferent and should find out for himself what 
agrees and what does not agree with him, 
and then follow his findings. That is part 
of the benefit one should get from his 
training. I was always used to eating 
about anything that I chose, and I just 
continued and it has always agreed with 
me.” 17 

To further support the importance of 
this remark, recognition of individual dif- 
ferences and individual training methods 
was published in 1929: 

“Frankly I should say, ‘Don’t bother 
about your diet, eat ordinary everyday 
foods and chew it up thoroughly.’ Train- 
ing is, of course, a question which each 
athlete must decide for himself.” ** 

More recent methods of training have 
dealt with no particular preference of 
one food over another. The idea of mod- 
eration has dominated the answers of each 
of these athletes and coaches. The variety 
of food doesn’t seem to have had any 

17 Glen Cunningham. 


18 Butler, Modern Athletics. Macmillan, New 
York City, 1929, p. 43. 
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meaning other than that. 

“In general we may say, ‘Select a diet 
which provides. for the requirements of 
the human mechanism.’ ” 1° 

But the importance of moderate indul- 
gence in training and diet methods is now 
recognized and may be regarded as sig- 
nificant. 

One of America’s leading 400 meter run- 
ners substantiates the belief in moderation 
with, 

“The entire question is settled, I should 
think. Eat a normal meal, whatever any- 
one ordinarily eats. Avoid fried foods and 
train moderately all the time.” 2° 

Probably of all the remarks concerning 
diet offered in the returned questionnaires 
by the many athletes, that one made by 
the leading middle distance runner of the 
world, who is now a medical student in 
England, is most startling and has real 
significance in view of his many consist- 
ently outstanding performances on the 
track over a reliable period of years. He 
says, 

“All this diet stuff is in my humble opin- 
ion a lot of unnecessary bunkum!!!” 21 


Conclusion 


The importance of training and diet has 
always held a rather significant position 
in the preparation of an athlete for com- 
petition and it may be said safely, that 
probably many coaches down through the 
years have been decidedly influential in 
directing the methods of the past. How- 
ever, the methods of training as followed 
by the athlete about the year 1905, begins 
to place some responsibility of diet upon 
the athlete himself and the methods, as 
followed today, are the results of many 
years of practice and experience of both 
the coach and athlete. 

The athlete of today recognizes his in- 
dividual requirements as to the diet and 
amount of practice that is necessary to 
himself. The stereotyped methods of 
training as followed by the athlete prior 
to the years 1880 may now be looked upon 
as ridiculous torture in view of the ex- 
cellent results achieved today from sim- 
ple adherence to normal rules of living. 

The question of racial dietary practices 
lends support to the theory that each in- 
dividual must train himself along the lines 
of his own racial dietary habits. . So strong 
has the belief of individualism in training 
become, that the athlete of today only 
partakes of those foods that agree with 
him and provide for his physical require- 
ments. The amount of practice in the 
particular events is likewise controlled in 
& common sense manner. 

I think that the advances in the field of 
physiology have had an influence on the 
dietary practices of the modern athlete. 





_ 18 Williams and Nixon. The Athlete in the Mak- 
ing. Philadelphia and London, W. B. Saunders Co., 
1932, p. 160. 


20 Jimmy LuValle. 
21 Jack Lovelock. 
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AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O'Shea Honor Sweaters for 
all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





No. 15C 





Ne. MR 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletie Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RIDDELL 


BASKETBALL 





A seamless, laceless ball 
that will hold its shape. 


‘SCHOOL PRICES 


Official No.1....... $11.50 
Official No.2......... 8.00 





The Riddell ’56’’—a leath- 


er shoe with molded rub- 


ber sole and cushion 


innersole. Goodyear welt 
construction. 
School Price ......... $4.50 


The results of the compiled questionnaires 
show that moderate indulgence may be 
followed by the training athlete for the 
consistently best results. 


The final results of this study may be 


stated as follows: Instead of the coach of 
today prescribing a set style of diet and 
field practice for his athlete to follow, he 
should understand that each athlete is an 
individual and must be treated as such. 





The idea of moderation in diet and field 
practice should be emphasized, and any of 
the wholesome foods that satisfy physical 
needs may be eaten. 

A comment may be made at this time 
on the style of questionnaires used in this 
study. The range of choice has been so 
broad for the individual answering, that 
the results compiled have likewise had as 
great a range as there were topics pre- 
sented. 


Championship Basketball in the 
Small High School 


By George A. McElroy 
Coach, Carson City, Nevada, High School 





OACH GEORGE A. McELROY 
was graduated, in the spring of 
1928, from Peru, Nebraska, Teachers’ 
College, where he received his basket- 
ball training under Coach Lon R. Graf. 
During the three years following his 
graduation, he was at Bridgeport, 
Nebraska, where high school boys 
coached by him won two state trophies. 
He now is serving his seventh year as 
athletic coach at the Carson City, 
Nevada, High School. 

In March, 1935, McElroy’s team was 
the runner-up in both the Western 
Nevada and the state tournaments, los- 
ing each final contest to a team from 
one of the state’s largest high schools. 

A year later Carson was a eet 
in a district tournament and the fol- 
lowing week swept through the state 
tournament to win the 1936 title. 

In March, 1937, the “five-man” 
team, with only two letter men of the 
preceding year in the line-up, accom- 
plished the feat of winning both district 
and state tournaments in successive 
weeks. 

Thus Coach McElroy’s teams were 
finalists in six tournaments in three 
years, winning sixteen of the nineteen 
tournament games played, and taking 
three championship titles in succession. 
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HE basketball coach in the small 
high school is handicapped, some- 
what, in regard to reserve strength 
when competing against larger schools. In 
Nevada the teams of the large schools con- 
sistently play the fast, aggressive type of 
basketball. They depend almost entirely 
on man power to “wear down” the op- 
ponents. Some of the schools not having 
great reserve strength have used a zone 
or shifting defense to offset the lack of 
man power. I will try to show some of the 
ways in which we have met teams of both 
types successfully, and it may be of some 
value to coaches who feel that man power 
and reserves are the most important things 
in basketball. 


Individual Fundamentals 


The most effective time to teach a boy 
basketball fundamentals is when he is first 
learning the game. It is a good plan to get 


as many boys as possible into some form 
of competition and teach them correct 
playing habits, the most important of 
which are: alertness, initiative, unselfish- 
ness and interest. If a coach is unable to 
instill these qualities in the beginner, he 
never will be able to add the other essen- 
tials that make champions, namely: sizing 
up situations, making breaks and taking 
advantage of them and fitting into team 
offense and defense systems. 


Choice of Men 


There is no sure method of choosing 
players. Since the new no-tip-off rule has 
eliminated the advantage of tall, rugged 
men, it makes it still harder to pick men 
for positions. Every man must be able to 
score. He also must be equally able to 
guard. In our particular case we have 
very little choice and are forced to take 
what comes. It is very important that a 
coach know the men as they come up. He 
can plan his type of play, using every man 
available with equal success. 


Play Drills for Habits 


It can not be denied that a team will 
play in a game exactly as the individuals 
have practiced. It is very important, then, 
that drills are used to make practice as 
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Diagram 1 
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near game conditions as possible. 


Drills should be stopped or changed be- 
fore the squad tires of them. It is often 
a very good idea to put some kind of com- 
petition in the drills, such as elimination, 
most accurate passes, or highest number 
of baskets. Diagram 1 shows a drill we 
use to produce concentration, ball-han- 
dling, accurate passing and shooting. 

In this drill the squad lines up facing 
the basket, in two rows, one on each side 
of the court. X1 shoots and X4 recovers 
and passes to X2, who returns the pass to 
X4, who has moved into the corner. X4 
then returns the pass to X2 for a set-up 
shot. 


Offense and Defense 


The type of offense that we use depends 
largely upon the position on the floor in 
which the ball has been recovered and also 
upon the type of defense the opponents 
are using. The general rule we follow is 
one that calls for a quick-break with fast 
dribbles and feed-in shots, if the ball has 
been recovered in offense territory. We 
use a strict man-to-man defense employed 
immediately upon losing possession of the 
ball. This makes it possible to regain the 
ball in the offense territory. If we employ 
a fast-break after recovering the ball from 
the opponent’s backboard, we use a 
method shown in Diagram 2. X1 recovers, 
dribbles to the side to X5, who dribbles 
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When injuries happen, all abrasions, bruises, 
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given emergency treatment with 
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and passes to X3. X3 dribbles toward the 
corner and hook-passes to either X4 or 
X2, depending upon which player has 
broken the faster for the basket. 

If the opponents “set” quickly and we 
have no chance for a break, we use the 
slow type offense as shown in Diagram 3. 
We try to pull a man out of his defensive 
position and screen him out. In such an 
attack we put the fast dribblers and good 
ball-handlers out on the center line and 
use the other three players to work in the 
screen and to play on for feed-in shots. 

X4 has the ball. X3 drives in and to- 
ward X4. As X4 passes to him, X2 and 
X5 move in, forming a complete screen 
for X4, who, as he cuts around, takes the 
ball from X3 and with a fast dribble or a 
pass to X1 and a return pass, will have a 
perfect set-up shot. 

Against the set or zone type of defense, 
we place our men as shown in Diagram 4, 
spotting our good shooters in positions 3 
and 5. X1 and X2 pass the ball and. keep 
the defense in motion. When the attack 
starts, X3 or X5, depending upon the 
side we choose to attack, receives a fast 
pass and then passes to X4. When the 
ball is in this position, it is held until the 
defense shifts. Then, all of the men move 
closer to the basket. The ball is then 
passed back and around to the good 
shooter, who is in a perfect scoring posi- 
tion. This pass must be made quickly, 
ahead of the shift, and very accurately. 
If the player does not get the shot away, 
the ball comes back and is played again. 
This is continued until the defense be- 
comes tired of moving around. Such a 
procedure is very uninteresting to the 
spectator, but it pays off in the games 
won. 


Game Strategy 


Here are some of the things of which 
we have taken advantage to win games: 

1. A time out usually stops a run of 
scores. 

2. When an opposing player falls down 
while in possession of the ball, all men 
rush to him to take the ball. 

3. When playing against a team that 
employs a fast-break from any point on 
the floor, our defensive man nearest the 
opponent’s basket rushes back the instant 
the opposition has gained possession of the 
ball, thus preventing most step-up shots. 

4. Against a fast-playing team de- 
pending upon reserve strength, it is best 
to play a slow, deliberate game, slowing 
the game down at every opportunity, con- 
serving all energy possible and utilizing all 
time-out periods. The most noted effect 
this has is that the opponents are very 
easy to pull out of position. They become 
very aggressive and fouls are very 
prominent. 

5. Against a team that plays defensive 
ball, we believe that a very effective 
method of getting scores quickly is to play 
one man loose in the defense. This may be 
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Diagram 4 


done safely, for the defensive type usually 
will keep one man well back on the court. 
This gives a player an excellent chance to 
take an intercepted pass down with a fast 
dribble, with the dribbler and the loose 
man both on the lone guard. 

6. As soon as we have lost possession 
of the ball, we have found that the best 
time to recover it is when the opposition’s 
first or second pass is being made. The 
opponents have been on defense and im- 
mediately change to offense. This change 
very easily can be made profitable for a 
defensive team if it attacks immediately 
by covering the closest man and especially 
by forcing the man with the ball to pass. 
At this particular time the pass is apt to 
be inaccurate. The alert defensive team 
can regain possession of the ball and is 
then in an ideal position for scoring. 

7. It has been our experience that in 
the closing minutes of a game with the 
score fairly close, the team in possession 
of the ball has an excellent chance to in- 
crease its score by taking advantage of 
the over-aggressiveness of the opponents. 
This is a great opportunity to pull players 
into a screen play, thus getting loose to 
score, or getting a free throw as the result 
of the calling of charging fouls. 

8. Another excellent opportunity to 
score is possible under the new rules. If 
the ball is put in play quickly, the defen- 





sive team may take advantage of the 
mental let-down of the team that has just 
scored, and leave two or three players 
back of the ball, or in other words, be- 
hind the play. 


The Fast-Break Offense 


(Continued from page 10) 


X4 or X5 passes to X2, who passes to 
X1, crossing to meet the ball. X1 dribbles 
as far as possible or passes to X3, who has 
broken out to meet the ball, then cuts 
back under the basket. X2, after passing, 
goes across the floor, hesitates, so as to 
be able to come back across the floor to 
meet the pass. Of course, the passing may 
be reversed, X4 passing to X1 and X2 to 
X3, who have come out from the opposite 
side of the floor. When all five boys are 
brought back on defense, the procedure, 
as shown by the drill in Diagram 4, is fol- 
lowed. If X3 gets the pass, he may go 
down the middle. In that case no one 
crosses to meet the ball, as in Diagram 5. 
In all the drills it should be noted that, 
the boys always are looking forward for 
an opportunity to get the pass out ahead, 
and then to follow by hard running; that, 
when the defensive man has the offensive 
man stopped, he can stop-turn or front- 
turn to the outside and pass to a team 
mate, who is in a position to meet the pass 
as shown in Diagram 6. 























Diagram 5 
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In all of the drills, as described earlier, 
sound fundamentals in footwork, passing, 
catching the ball and shooting play an 
important part. 


Deception in Basketball 
By C. R. May 
Coach, Waterman High School 
Waterman, IIl. 

Great basketball players must have 
some deceptive ability before they can 
become top-notchers. In card games, we 
have deception in “poker” faces. In 
basketball passing, we go the card player 
one better, we have “poker”. bodies as 
well as “poker” faces. 

The success of any maneuver in a game 
of skill depends upon unexpectedness in 
its execution. The secret of unexpected- 
ness is in. the development of the player’s 
poise and balance and in maintaining a 
body front that deceives the opposition 
as to his actual intentions. His bodily 
expressions and actions may point toward 
a possible play but, in reality, he only is 
acting a part; he is setting up a situation 
to force the opponents to cover up and 
draw them off-balance. 

There are two very definite phases of 
deception in basketball and the player 
must be master of each. 

First, the use of different kinds of clever 
passes, a kind of pass for every possible 
situation with which the player might be 
confronted. He should be able to use 
equally well the low backhand, side-arm, 
high backhand, backhand hook, and two- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A BALL AS SNAPPY AS THIS YEAR'S RULES! 


Ideal for tournament play, this DUBOW D-25 Cord-Bilt Official 
Basketball. Its structure, molded like a cord tire, is modern in every 
respect. Yet seams give it that smart appearance and aid in ball handling 
—and what club can overlook that? 

Players accustomed to the traditional seam ball—and all of them are 
—find a ball that actually looks like a basketball and handles even better 
than the sewed ball. They like the feel of the seams. No mental hazards 
now! 

See your dealer for the DUBOW D-25 Cord-Bilt Official Basketball, 


approved by the National Federation, or write to us. 


J. A. DUBOW MFG. CO. 
1907-13 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














PICTURE REPRINTS 


Will all those subscribers of one year or more, who have not re- 
quested the 1937 picture reprints as announced in the June issue, 


please send in their requests at once. 
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Table Tennis 


LE TENNIS is bidding for a place 

in the Collegiate sports field, a note 

from the East reveals, and paddle-swing- 

ers already have advanced to their first 
national tournament. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s Izzy 
Bellis (the eleventh ranking player in the 
country) and Len Sarner mushed through 
the meet to cop the first title late in 
November. They defeated a City College 
of New York entry in the finals. 

Cornell, Penn, Harvard and C. C. N. Y. 
now are represented by teams and Dan 
Kreer, Illinois state champion, and Abbott 
Nelson, nationally ranked performer, are 
organizing the Princeton Table Tennis 
association at the New Jersey University. 


Let-down in Playing Efficiency 
of Athletes 


‘DOOR physical condition, poor mental 

attitude, nervous tension and stale- 
ness, have been given as the primary rea- 
sons for let-down in the playing efficiency 
of athletes, a questionnaire tabulated by 
T. L. Mead, former coach at Western 
State College, of Gunnison, Colorado, re- 
veals. 

Eleven elements, in all, are deciding 
factors, so believe the coaches and ath- 
letes who answered the questionnaire. 

Fifty-seven of the 130 men listed poor 
physical condition as the No. 1 failure. 
Poor mental condition was ranked first by 


forty-four. Four chief sub-items leading 
to the first four include, dissipation, lack 
of enthusiasm, lack of confidence and too 
much drill. 


Scoring in Basketball in 1937-38 


CHECK on the shot-chart of the 
Northwestern University - Carleton 
College basketball fracas leads one to be- 
lieve that the elimination of the center 
jump has not greatly changed the scoring 
of cage play. ... When the same two 
teams met in 1936, the teams attempted 
a total of 119 shots. . . . Their shooting 
total for 1937 was exactly the same, 119. 
Northwestern, incidentally, playing with 
practically the same lineup that performed 
last year, also was three points under its 
1936-’37 shooting total for the first three 
games. . . . Last year it ran up 106 points 
while 103 were scored in the first three 
contests in the 1937-’38 campaign. 

In New York City, however, some 
sports reporters, in writing up the early 
games, believe that heart specialists will 
do a landslide business when today’s 
players join the group of “broken down 
athletes” a few years hence. Further- 
more, they predict the no-tip-off rule will 
not be around after this season or next. 


Mousetrapping 


URT INGWERSEN, the Big Ten’s 
No. 1 worrier, touched on the eccen- 
tric when he assisted Head Football Coach 


Mr. Mead’s report: 
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Lynn Waldorf in preparing Northwest- 
ern’s Wildcats for their important fall 
battle with the University of Minnesota. 
. .. Shortly before kick-off time Ing- 
wersen was no where to be found... . 
Finally, as the Northwestern team pre- 
pared to go on the field, he re-appeared, 
his pockets very much over-stuffed. .. . 
Ingwersen had hurried down to a Minne- 
apolis ten-cent store purchasing all the 
mousetraps available to present to his 
linemen as a way of reminding them to 
stay out of the Minnesota “mousetraps” 
during the game. . . . A toy cannon, also 
on the gift list, suggested that a real boom 
was expected of his proteges that after- 
noon. 


The Notre Dame System is Adapted 
to High Schools 


N article appearing in the October 
issue of The ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 
“Adapting the Notre Dame System to 
High School Football Teams” by Winsor 
R. B. Nielsen, coach at Lawrence (New 
York) High School, has brought to our 
desk the following comments from Evans- 
ville, Indiana: 

Don Ping, who is head football coach 
and athletic director at Memorial High 
School in Evansville, and his boys had a 
real chuckle when they read the article 
Mr. Nielsen wrote. 

In the article referred to Mr. Nielsen 
wrote in part: 

“The cry that the Notre Dame system 
will not work with high school boys is 
almost the whole truth. To use it in high 
school exactly as it is used in college is 
next to impossible, although the author 
has seen one high school team make the 
college system go successfully for one 
season. 

“The reasons that the college system is 
not practical for high schools may be 
summed up as follows: 

“1. Certain phases of the timing are too 
difficult: for an immature, inexperienced 
boy to execute. 

“2. The man-to-man blocking requires 
players to perform intricate blocks that 
necessitate a rugged, highly coordinated 
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body and several years of arduous prac- 
tice. Most high school boys lack either 
or both requirements.” 

The Evansville Courier commented on 
the article as follows: 

“Ping has been an exponent of the 
Notre Dame system for a number of years, 
having studied under Knute Rockne and 
continued following the system by watch- 
ing Kizer’s Purdue teams play on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

“He has a few variations of his own, 
but he will admit that the Notre Dame 
system is the basis for practically all of 
the Memorial operations. 

“Coach Ping is only explaining his point 
when he says that if boys are to use the 
system successfully, the coach must know 
what he is teaching them and have the 
confidence to teach it to them. 

“*A coach can’t just tell a boy to go 
out and do something impossible,’ Ping 
said. ‘But if it is possible, no matter how 
hard it is, the boy can do it.’ 

“One of Nielsen’s points against the 
system was that it is impossible for a high 
school end to take out a tackle alone. This 
is very necessary in the Notre Dame sys- 
tem with an off tackle play coming up. 

“At Robinson, however, the Memorial 
ends had the northern Indiana and Illinois 
coaches hanging on the ropes before the 
game was over, so well did they handle 
their assignments alone.” 

Mr. Ping, in speaking of his system, 
said to Franklin A. Hunt of The Courier: 

“TI have good, big boys who are through 
the awkward stage, and who know foot- 
ball.” 

We are pleased to print these differ- 
ences of opinion which we shall call Dis- 
pute No. 1 in the Coaches Confab. 


Deception in Basketball 
(Continued from page 37) 


handed overhead-backward passes. The 
execution of these passes should not re- 
quire any change of the body from its 
original position or, if any change is made, 
it should be used to baffle the opposition; 
in other words, the player should not turn 
or front in the direction to which the ball 
is going to be passed. 

Second, the passer must know at all 
times the exact position of all players. 
Occasionally, in a scoring play situation, 
it is only important to know the exact 
position of half of the players but at that 
time he must know, in a general way, the 
position of the others. The player should, 
when he does not have possession of the 
ball, be alert as to the development of play 
situations. He should note the position 
of players carefully,.so that, when he 
receives the ball, he -may skillfully elude 
them, draw them off-balance, or quickly 
pass the ball to a receiver at a vulnerable 
point in’ the defense. All the time, his 
eyes are seeing but he is not registering 
concentrated sight. 
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C-R-A-C-K! 


Deas a The speed cam- 
era catches the crushing 
impact as slugging bat 
flattens oncoming ball. 
This happens every time 
a soft ball is batted. No 
wonder ordinary soft 
balls lose their shape, 
break stitches, open 
seams, split covers! 
Read why. the Voit 
stitch-less, seamless soft 
ball, with its one-piece 
composition cover per- 
manently vulcanized to 
the center, goes “back to 
round” instantly — out- 
wears any horsehide 
made, outperforms all 
other softballs! 
























OFFICIAL IN EVERY RESPECT 


You'll agree—it’s the perfect Soft Ball! Its smooth-grained 
one-piece composition cover, scientifically treated to insure cor- 
rect rebound, has no stitches to rip, wear or tear out. And, 
since the seams are only reproduced, the ball is tougher, longer 
wearing. Cover, being vulcanized to the cemented center by en 
exclusive VOIT process, is a permanent part of the ball— 
cover-and-center become virtually a one-piece unit that cannot 
loosen, stretch, or slip. Comes in three centers: All-Kapok, 
Cork-and- Wool, 
night play. 


Kapok-and-Wool. Pure white, perfect for 


Washable. Weather-and-waterproof—will neither 
take on nor lose weight, crack, dry out, or harden. 


Write for New Catalog. 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 











DANGER LURKS IN 
‘BROKEN NEEDLES!— 


Play 








The waffle-like de- 
sign and the Ozite 
label on the cover 
identify this safer, 
superior gym mat 
filler. For safety’s 
sake look for them. 


Ozite Filled Mats 


Gym mats filled with felt made by the 
usual needled process sometimes contain 
broken bits of needles that may cause 
serious injury. Why risk infection . . . per- 
haps costly law suits? 
mats filled with Ozite. Ozite Gym Felt, 
made by the platen process, without 
needles, is not only absolutely safe but it 
assures maximum resiliency and durability. 
Write for samples and full information. 


Safe With 


Insist upon gym 


AMERICAN HAIR 
& FELT COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart 
CHICAGO 




















BASKETBALLGAMES ARE WON 


BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS | 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 


Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on 
basketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
Purdue University teams. If you haven’t 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 





brary, do so now. 





Aatibadve 


Ward L. Lambert 
Vv Vv VW 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials—Ty pes 


of Passes. 
This mem Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 
. Chapter III—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits— 
is what Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—T echnique 
the book of the Dribble. 
eontains Chapter V—lIndividual Defense— General (Balance, 


Stances, Footwork, Mental Alertness) —Guarding a Man 
with the Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 


Chapter VI—Team Defense—General Considerations— 
Man-to-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 


Chapter VII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials—Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set Formation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Formation)—Special Offense Against Zone—Various 
Systems of Offense (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
— Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 
ense. 


Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


om IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XI]—Tournaments. 


} ORDER NOW! 


| 
| Practical Basketball . . . 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
: diagrams of drills and plays . . . 243 pages 


$3.00, C. O. D. (postage addition«i), in the U. S. A. 
| $3.00, plus postage, in foreign countries (No. C. O. D.) 
$3.00, cash with order, postage prepaid (Save money by ordering this way) 


| The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Busy Coaches 


Welcome These 
Coupons! 


Samples, Catalogues and 
Information Books on 
the Latest Develop- 
ments in Equipment 
Help the Busy Coach 
to Keep Abreast—or 
Ahead—of the ‘Times. 


Write your name 
and title on school 
letterhead, attach 
coupon and mail 
it to the address 


on the coupon. 
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OZITE Filled Gym Mats 


American Hair & Felt Co., Maer: 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Ill, Please: 


send your illustrated folder on | 


Ozite Gym Felt and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE for Athletic: 
Injuries 

Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 167 
Varick St., New York, N, Y¥. > 
Please send the Antiphlogistine 
All-Sports Calendar for 1938 
(available to coaches free of 
charge as long as supply lests}s= 
[] Please send sample of Anti- 
phlogistine. 


FOOTBALLS and BASKETBALLS 
J. A. Dubow Mfg. Co., 1907-13 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, if, 
Please send me your Fall and Win- 
ter catalogue. 
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EQUIPMENT for ALL SPORTS 
Great Western Athletic Goods 
Co., 3601 W. Arthington St. Chi- 
cago. Please send me your latest 
catalogue. 


BASEBALL BATS 

Hillerich & Bradsby, Louisville, Ky. 
Please send me information regerd- 
ing Louisville’ Sluggers. 





FINISH for Gymnasium Floors! 
The Huntington Laboratories 


complete information about your 
Seal-O-San for gym floors. 





KANGAROO LEATHERI 


Ask your dealer to show you Kane 
garoo leather shoes! Kangaroo 
leather is 17% stronger than other 





AWARD SWEATERS : 
O'Shea Knitting Mills, 2414 N. 


send information regarding your 
Award Sweaters. 








Huntington, Ind. Please send’ mée< i 


leathers, is lightweight, soff, pli- o 
able and the choice of champion+* 
ship teams! he 





Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Please | 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 
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=— wet HOUSE ON ) = — 
. ’ or Fy THE ROOF || rae, A 
Occupying practically ue 2 GQ wm me 


an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 





— located hotel in 1700 ROOMS 
icago. 1700 BATHS 
from $950 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 
® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICA: G@ 











Ideal Iraining Breakfast ¥ 


Because it is rich in nature’s vitamin B 
to brace up nerves and digestion 





@ Medical authorities urge attention to 
Vitamin B—the precious vitamin that 
promotes a healthy appetite, good diges- 
tion and steady nerves. 

Like any other part of the body, nerves 
and digestive organs must be 


of Vitamin B, for bracing up nerves and 
digestion, a bowl of Quaker Oats with 
sugar and milk supplies a world of food 
energy and muscle-building protein. 


Ideal for Training Diets 
You can help players to ward 





nourished. 

That’s why a daily breakfast 
of Quaker Oats is winning rec- 
ommendation everywhere. For 
Quaker Oats is rich in Vitamin 
B and comes in a warm, tasty, 


off nervousness, constipation 
and poor appetite when due to 
lack of Vitamin B, by making 
Quaker Oats the daily breakfast 
of your training diet. Start today 
and see within two weeks how 


invigorating breakfast. Quaker and Mother's Quaker Oats does every man 


In addition to its abundance 





Oats are the same. 


a world of good. 








THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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